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FIRST 
IS STILL BEST! 





First major company to issue a straight 
reducing Term policy without requiring its 
attachment to a chassis policy was Occi- 
dental ‘with its Income Protection plan. 
That was\in 1948. 


When a buyer needs decreasing Term, our 
Income Protection plan is still first because 
it gives not just one, but all of these fea- 
tures: 


Written for any income period of 10 up to 
50 years—as an independent policy or a 
rider on ’most any other plan—payable as 
income, as a lump sum, or under standard 
settlement options — convertible to insur- 
ance age 65—issued substandard to Table 
F—available with Double Indemnity and 
Income Disability. 


This spells “best” in any language. 


“4 Star in the West..."% 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!"’ 
































Today’s market offers 


increasing opportunities to C.L.U.’s 


Enrollments in C.L.U. classes and study groups 
continue to climb! The past school year, for exam- 
ple, was a record-breaker. This year even greater 
enrollments are anticipated. 

Why? 

The observing Life insurance man knows the 
answer: Today’s market offers constantly increasing 
Opportunities, particularly to the professionally 
trained Life underwriter. One well-known Life in- 
surance leader said recently: 

‘The past ten years have seen more changes than 
the preceding hundred years—and the next ten are 
likely to be just as exciting.” 

There are new tax and estate problems and con- 
sequently new business insurance opportunities. 


Social Security . . . expanded Group insurance .. . 
accelerated interest in Accident and Sickness insur- 
ance... and higher income levels throughout the 
entire market. 


All these developments and many more are a 
challenging invitation to the man who wants to 
make a career of Life insurance. 


If you have not already enrolled in a Chartered 
Life Underwriter class or study group—this is the 
time to do it. You will find a welcome awaiting 
you—and a fine opportunity to exchange experiences 
with other ambitious Life insurance men and women 
who recognize the growing importance of profes- 
sional preparation for today’s insurance service 
needs. 


COPYRIGHT 19055-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Mapison Avenur, New York 10, N. Y. 











LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


are our specialty 


|=10) lc) Be 1 Oe) BO el elon s 8) 


Inquiries Dre ecale (1 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 


THOUGHTS 


we ifty *eneficial Years 


June 1, 1905-June 1, 1955 


Our purpose at Beneficial Life has been 
to conduct business with a high sense of 
fairness and integrity. While a Life Insur- 
ance company has manifold responsibili- 
ties, it is essentially a humane institution. 
This great field of service to man is well 
summed up in the words of Goethe who 
said: “What do we live for if not to make 
life less difficult for each other?” 


President David O. McKay 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
haarare Gy Conny 


David O. McKay, Pres, Salt Lake City, Utah 








life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 



































Zo Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1953 1954 1955 1954-1955 
January ........ $2,354 $2,586 $3,056 18%, 
February ....... 2,662 2,781 3,314 199, 
a 3,389 3,426 3,777 10%, 
_. _.. USE ee 3,246 3,185 5,596** 769, 
BE ears. Saas 3,12! 3,338 3,612 8%, 
0 ee 3,223 3,189 3,995 25%), 
Total six months $17,995 $18,693 $23,435** 25%, 
0 Ga ee 2,919 3,154 
oe 2,851 2,944 
September ..... 2,757 2,985 
Oetener ....... 2,870 3,072 
November ...... 3,038 10,271 
December ...... 3,735 4,085 
MN chan slkb Oued $36, 165* $44,878* 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
SORURIY 2.2.2... $1,653 $1,746 $2,187 25%, 
February ....... 1,725 1,857 2,179 179, 
... eee 2,183 2,381 2,760 16%, 
We Poe ces 2,062 2,190 2,486 i4°, 
 & er ae 2,023 2,148 2,565 19%, 
BS al cis wee aia 2,112 2,221 2,728 23°, 
Total six months $11,758 $12,636 $14,910 18%, 
ee 1,970 2,003 
eee 1,847 2,018 
September ..... 1,788 1,945 
eee 1,924 2,086 
November ...... 1,966 2,239 
December ...... 2,215 2,459 
MO wos wade 0% oe $23,468* $25,034* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
WOOMOEY on cccccs $458 $420 $503 20%, 
February ....... 543 516 529 3%, 
ree 593 565 573 1% 
PP a Gkiicoee. 553 539 525 —3%, 
. B-apaaeerees: 619 596 607 2% 
June 553 543 570 5%, 
Total six months $3,319 $3,266 $3,367 3%, 
PE eectebccess 508 520 
A. ee 535 547 
September ..... 528 535 
Octoter .....:. 572 598 
November ...... 559 563 
December ...... 485 491 
IES oa sceteous $6,506 $6,585 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
De ee $243 $420 $366 —13%, 
February ....... 394 408 606 49°, 
rrr 613 480 444 —8", 
n,n ee 631 456 2,585** 467), 
eee 479 594 440 —26%, 
CRORE 558 425 697 64), 
Total six months $2,918 $2,791 $5,158 85%, 
(eee 44) 631 
ae 469 379 
September ..... 44| 478 
October ....... 374 388 
November ..... 513 7,469 
December ...... 1,035 1,135 
oc os $6,191* $13,259* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the e& 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 


Institute of Life Insurance. 


** These monthly and total figures include an additional $1,925,000,000 of 
Federal Employees’ Group Life added to the original estimate in April, 195 
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life insuranee stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 


1955 Range July 
High Low {[5, 1955 


Meee (WUPMROR GO. ois 6. ce cccccessccssscecece 275 163 271 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. ......... sla ait sas ek grit e 99 128 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ............ HI, 88 % 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ........... 577 402 572 
Continental Assurance Co. aides eetulow ete 175 94 170 
«ere 134 84 132 


Gulf Life Insurance Co. ....... 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. fi vedewadlee 83 120 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. . s .... 1450 1190 1450 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. .......... ........ 32!/2 277 29/4 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia .. seen ace 106 138 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ............... 469 352 465 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 106 87 104 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 101'/, 74 99"/2 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (a) ons xa 67% 153 
Travelers Insurance Co. .. . 2810 1870 2780 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. . we. Se 121 162 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. woaces Soe 62 68 


(a) Adjusted for 15% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


EVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE in 
Nerdinary life insurance sales in May with Montana 
second and Mississippi third, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed May sales by states and leading cities. Coun- 
trywide, ordinary business increased 19% in May, com- 
pared with May, 1954, while Nevada sales gained 79%. 
In Montana, May sales were 78% over a year ago and 
in Mississippi, 42%. 

For the first five months, with national ordinary 
sales up 17% from the year before, Nevada led with 
an increase of 64%, with Montana in second place, 
up 52% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit showed the greatest 
rate of increase for May, with a gain of 40%. Boston 
was next, with purchases up 37%. Detroit also led 
for the five months with a gain of 29%. 


conventions ahead 


AUGUST 


10-13 National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Buffalo, New York. 

15-19 Fifth Institute of Life Ins. Marketing, Women's Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

16-18 Catholic Life Irs. Union, annual, Muenster, Texas. 

16-18 First Catholic Slovak Union, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

16-18 Knights of Columbus, annual, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

16-18 Societe |'Assomption, Moncton, New Brunswick. 

16-18 Woodmen Circle, Los Angeles, California. 

17-20 Federation of Ins. Counsel, annual, Sheraton Park Hotel. 

2I American Bar Ass'n, ins. law section, annual, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

22-26 National Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 


24 American College of Life Underwriters Conferment Ex- 
ercises and Dinner, annual, St. Louis, Missouri. 
25-28 Texas Life Convention, annual, Nacional Hotel, Havana, 


Cuba. 


SEPTEMBER 


5-7 International Federation of Commercial Travelers Ins. 
Organizations, annual, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

12-14 International Claim Ass'n, 46th annual, Lake Placid Club 
in the Adirondacks, Essex County, New York, 





in Pacific Mutual’s 
MERCHANDISE 


has supported the enlightened 
clieént-service extended by 
Norman A. Herberts (Detroit) 
throughout his 24 years of top- 
ranking membership in the 
Big Tree Leaders Club. Dis- 
tinguished for the high aver- 
age amount of his tailored-to- 
need sales, he is a leading 
member of the Pacific Mutual 


Million Dollar (in force) Club, 
and a consistent annual winner 
of the National Quality Award. 


Quality is the dominant ob- 
jective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


THe 


LIFE Since 1868 « ACCIDENT Since 1885 + SICKNESS Since 1904 
RETIREMENT PLANS Since 1919 » GROUP INSURANCE Since 1941 
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Why THE MAN OF LAW needs a life insurance specialist 


Considering the complexity of our society, it is not sur- 
prising that the average man is completely bewildered 
when confronted with a legal problem. That’s why peo- 
ple put their trust in the men who understand and define 
our laws in their truest sense—specialized men who echo 
the integrity of our legal system. 

Specialization is no less important in other fields. The 
lawyer himself recognizes the need for sound, intelligent 
assistance in planning his life insurance. He seeks out a 
specialist who knows how to interpret the generalized 
advantages of life insurance in terms that answer specific 
financial needs and wants. He puts his confidence in the 
man who knows the best way to provide comprehensive 
protection for his family, security for his own future. 
That’s why so many discerning men of law turn to the 
career underwriter representing The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company. 

As one of the most thoroughly trained specialists in his 


ee 














field, The Union Central underwriter knows how to ana- 
lyze a wide range of personal financial problems as diversi- 
fied as the many situations in which they occur. Equally 
important, he carries a folio of policies issued from birth to 
age 70 to meet every human need. 

And The Union Central underwriter is actively supported 
by a Company with a national reputation for progress, 
integrity and stability -a Company which has encouraged 
family protection and individual financial foresight for 
over 88 years. Home Office research and planning con- 
stantly provide him with more and more effective ways 
of fulfilling his responsibilities to his policyholders. So 
get to know the specialist who represents The Union Cen- 
tral —the man who is really equipped to help you plan a 
sound, intelligent life insurance program. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


This advertisement, adapted from a prospecting brochure designed specifically for this field, is just one example of many ways 
The Union Central supports its underwriters with specialized promotional material to fit every type of life insurance market. 
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Western 


RAYMOND T. SMITH, Vice-President 
FRANK J. MATRE, Sales Mgr. 
W. LAWRENCE HOWE, Spec. Rep. 
DAVID R. BEASLEY, Spec. Rep. 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


East Central 


PAYSON H. RYAN, Vice-President 
FELIX T. McCARTHY, Jr., Spec. Rep. 
Ingalls Bldg., 6 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2 


New England 


VALTER A. SPANGLER, Manager 
ROL AND H. BURCHSTEAD, Spec. Rep. 
13 Stanhope St., Boston 16 


Eastern 


ELLIOTT SEWARD, Spec. Rep. 
FRANK WALDRON, Spec. 
75 Fulton St., New York $8, N. Y. 


Middle Atlantic 


HOWARD J. ADER, Manager 
1208 Nelson St., Richmond 26, Va. 


Southeastern 
22 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


South Central 


GENE HANSELMANN, Manager 
151 Lynda Drive, Chattanooga 5 


Southwestern 


ROBERT S. BEGIEN, Manager 
ROBERT S. BEGIEN, JR., Spec. Rep. 
Oil & Gas Bidg., St. Paul Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Pacific Coast 


HAROLD F. KANE, Manager 
1150 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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Protection Double Indemnity | Triple Indemnity 


Death Benefit 


Endowment 
at Age 65 to Age 65 | Death Benefit 


sell 8 in One! 


COMPLETE coverage at an extremely 
LOW rate means MORE SALES with 
this EXCLUSIVE United Policy 


Non-Cancellable | Non-Cancellable | 
Accident Benefit \ a Benefit 
ie OST Teme | 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager A > 

c Qo, 3S 
UNITED 2a 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hospitalization | Waiver of 


or 
Nurse Coverage | Premium 


4 
Concord, New Hampshire 











I Maddin were a~ 
Sield underwriter, could 
he wi for M ORE | 


A fast growing, progressive company. 






A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 






A liberal financing plan. 

A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NQA winners. 

A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 

Cc. L. U. designation. 


PP Se YP > 






> 


Write: G. Frank Clement 


ce President in Charge of Agencies 


INSURANCE 


Roanoke 10, Virginia 


COMPANY, 


Paul C. Buford, President 














company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through. 
sut the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Absolute Security Life Insurance Co. .... Montgomery, Ala, 
Loyal American Life Insurance Co. ............Mobile, Ala. 
Admitted 
Service Life Insurance Co. ............ Fort Worth, Texas 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co. .......... Houston, Texas 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Insurance Co. ....Dallas, Texas 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Crows Late Insurance Co... 2 cccees sctees Toronto, Canada 
United Services Life Insurance Co. ..... Washington, D. C. 


Licensed 


GEORGIA 


Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Ga. Ce CES \tlanta 

Union Security Life Insurance Co. ................1 \tlanta 
INDIANA _Licensed ; 

American Travelers Life Insurance Co. ........ Indianapolis 

Admitted 

California Life Insurance Co. ...........+++. Oakland, Calif. 

Life Insurance Company of America ...... Wilmington, Del. 

Union Bankers Insurance Co. ..............+- Dallas, Texas 
KANSAS Licensed _ : 

The National Industrial Insurance Co. ............ Goodland 
MICHIGAN : Admitted : 

Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ....Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 

Family Life Insurance Co. ..................Seattle, Wash. 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ..............4 \llentown, Pa. 
NEBRASKA F Admitted _ 

American General Life Insurance Co. ...... Houston, Texas 
NEVADA Admitted 

Service Life Insurance Company ....... Fort Worth, Texas 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 


Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
San Antonio, Texas 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Christian Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....... Concord, N. H. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Matson. Assurance Co... 2. .cccceccccscs San Francisco, Calif. 
National Bankers Life Insurance Co. ........ Dallas, Texas 


WISCONSIN Licensed 


Life Insurance Company of America ................ Thorp 
Admitted 

Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
ONTARIO Admitted 


N. V. Life Insurance Company of the Netherlands 
The Hague, Holland 


new directors 


Baltimore Life (Md.): Fred I. Wunderlick, vice-president. 
Connecticut Savings Banks: Harold V. Bossa, president, 
The Stamford Savings-Bank. 

Cosmopolitan Life (Tenn.): Harold Allen, special partner 
of Allen & Company, New York investment banking 
firm. 

John Hancock (Mass.): Dwight P. Robinson, Jr., chait- 
man, Massachusetts Investors Trust. 

Mutual of New York: Charles M. Spofford, a partner in 
the New York City law firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Sunderland and Kiendl. 
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News 


eee Four times a year we review 
the bid prices of a selected number 
of life insurance companies’ stocks. 
Very favorable business and general 
market conditions, coupled with un- 
diminished investor support during 
the first half of this year pushed 
quotations higher as set forth in Life 
Insurance Stocks on page 14. 


ee Each year we show tables of 
comparable net costs figured on a 
twenty year basis. It must be re- 
membered that these are past costs 
and that there is no known basis 
for a true comparison of costs from 
the point of view of the prospective 
policyholder. Also it should be borne 
in mind that policy cost is not of 
itself a main criterion of value. The 
study of Twenty Year Net Costs 
on page 15 is intended only to show 
what has happened in the past and 
what is happening now, in the one 
item of policy cost for the types and 
age shown. 
eee The most important educa- 
tional program an agent can embark 
upon is study leading toward the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designa- 
tion. No other program can build 
an agent’s capabilities, and stature to 
the same extent. Cooperation be- 
tween general agents and home 
offices can accomplish much in in- 
ducing men to start their studies. If 
such activities are contemplated, now 
is the Time to Think About It. 
See page 18. 


eee The tangible or physical value 


of an insurance agency or any other 
service organization is quite minor, 
consisting as it does principally of 
the office equipment. The real value 
lies in its position in the community, 
its clients and its good will. Whether 
such a business is organized as a 
sole proprietorship, a partnership or 
a corporation, there are tax problems 
involved in obtaining the benefits of 
years of hard work upon retirement 
or passing those benefits on after 
death. Although the article on page 
twenty was written specifically 
about insurance agencies, the points 
brought out in considering how to 
Prolong Your Agency's Life are 
applicable to the other types of 
organizations on which a life under- 
Writer calls. 
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eee Despite the recent criticism of 
accident and health insurance, the 
latest statistics prove there is an 
increased reliance on _ voluntary 
health insurance for the protection 
the public needs and wants. There is 
also an increased awareness on the 
part of insurers of their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in this field. 
One indication of this is the begin- 
ning of self-policing within the in- 
dustry. Some of the problems are 
particularly difficult because of the 
intimate nature of the coverage, but 
there seems to be a new determina- 
tion to find their solution. These, 
and other, Trends and Opportunities 
in the health insurance area are dis- 
cussed in the article on page 
twenty-five. 


eee The average office employee is 
not likely to complain very strenu- 
ously about his chair unless it is 
so makeshift as to be actually un- 
comfortable. Yet his attitude when 
given one which has been designed 
for comfort and working efficiency 
will most likely be a combination not 
only of appreciation, but of improved 
morale and increased productivity. 
Since by far the greater number of 
office workers are seated at perma- 
nent stations engaged in similar 
operations each day, this matter of 
proper chairs can have more im- 
portance than is apparent at first 
glance. On page fifty-six are given 
some of the facts on the Seating 
Requirements of employees which 
have been gathered by recent surveys 
and studies. 


eee “We've been doing it that way 
for ten years, so why change” is the 
discouraging reply often heard when 
changes in office procedures are sug- 


’ life 


gested. Yet, a control formula to 
effectively use the man-hours avail- 
able can mean a big difference in 
expense, profit, efficiency and em- 
ployee stability. In the article How 
To Control Office Work our author 
uses a theoretical work week load, 
illustrates it with charts, and indi- 
cates some ways of getting it ac- 
complished with a minimum of strain 
and rush. The article begins on page 
sixty. 


e°° No matter what its operations 
or organization, management’s deal- 
ings are always with people. The 
best control is that which is exercised 
in such a manner that subordinates 
are allowed the greatest freedom and 
opportunity in the use of their indi- 
vidual talents toward the accomplish- 
ment of the major end results deter- 
mined upon by top management. 
Such Management Controls are the 
result only of clear thinking and 
planning and constant reevaluation. 
See page sixty-four. 


eee Any salesman who has devel- 
oped a systematized presentation of 
his product will, if he is honest with 
himself, admit that basically it is 
not original with him. Ideas are 
adapted from others and combined 
into the approach best suited to the 
individual and the product or service 
he sells. The agent who tells how to 
Organize For Sales in the article on 
page 67 gives credit to several other 
men for his seven-step program. He 
passes it on in the hope that other 
insurance salesmen will find 
ideas in it that can be adapted to 
their use and that will prove valuable 
to them. Because of the length of the 
article, the first portion of it was 
published in our July issue. 


11 
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Best's Life Insurance Reports, 1955 
Edition. 


This, the 50th annual edition of 
this standard reference book, is the 
largest ever compiled. It reports on 
the financial standing of 675 legal 
reserve companies, 9 assessment as- 
sociations and 47 fraternal benefit 
societies, a total of 731 organiza- 
tions. The same classification sys- 
tem for recommendations is used as 
was initiated in the previous edition. 

In addition to the financial statis- 
tics, there is an account of the his- 
tory, management and _ operation 
including officers and directors and 
investment data of the companies. 


1,683 pages: $20 per copy. Avail- 
able from the home office, Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. and from 
branch offices in Chicago, Cincin- 


nati, Boston, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Dallas and Los 
Angeles. 


Leadership For Life Insurance by 
Oscar Harkavy 


This well-documented study ex- 
amines the critical factors involved 
in the successful induction of young 
college graduates into one phase of 
the life insurance business. It is 
primarily concerned with non-sell- 
ing, home office employment rather 
than with sales positions. 

The study starts by considering 
how the life insurance industry 
looks at the college graduate, and 
continues with how the college grad- 
uate looks at the life insurance in- 
dustry, an appraisal of home office 
employment opportunities, the re- 
cruiting college graduate, selection, 
training and after training. In addi- 
tion a summary and recommenda- 
tions are included, plus five appen- 
dices. 

As a basis of the study, sixty-five 
life insurance companies, twenty- 
seven mutual and thirty-eight stock 
were polled. Twenty-one of these 
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publications 


were visited by the author and the 
remaining responded to a detailed 
questionnaire. 

The author taught in the School 
of Business Administration, Syra- 
cuse University, from 1946 to 1953. 
Since then he has been assistant to 
the vice president of the Program in 
Economic Development and Ad- 
ministration of The Ford Founda- 
tion. 


229 pages; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 


Fundamentals of Private Pensions, by 
Dr. Dan M. McGill, associate pro- 
fessor of insurance, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

This is the first of a series of 
books and monographs to be pub- 
lished by the Pension Research 
Council, a non-partisan research 
organization in the vitally significant 
but strongly competitive field of pri- 
vate pensions. 

It is designed to serve as a basic 
text for students, trainees and others 
aspiring to an understanding of the 
private pension mechanism and to 
provide a framework of principles 
for the more specialized studies to 
be undertaken by the council. The 
book emphasizes rationale, concepts 
and guiding principles. It is neither 
a handbook nor a survey of existing 
plans, yet the subject is developed in 
such a manner that the uninitiated 
should have no difficulty in following 
the analysis. 

One of the unusual features of the 
book is the amount of attention de- 
voted to the various funding media 
or contractural arrangements under 
which benefits are provided. The 
structure, characteristics and unique 
contribution of each type of fund 
mechanism are clearly set forth. 


239 pages; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished for the Pension Research 
Council by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 





The Insurance Almanac—1955 cdition 





This is the second volume of ap 
annual publication printed in two 
volumes. It is a reference book oj 
factual and _ statistical information 
on all branches of insurance. The 
company section gives the officers. 
coverage and territory of all types 
of companies. Other sections cover 
state insurance departments, insur. 
ance organizations, agents and 
brokers, adjusters, actuaries, man- 
agement groups, new companies or. 
ganized, name changes, companies 
retired, brokers’ regulatory laws, 
resident agents’ laws, workmen's 
compensation officials, legislative ses. 
sions, insurance definitions, insur- 
ance journals, etc. 

The first volume, “Who's Who In 
Insurance” which contains _ bio- 
graphical sketches of executives, o- 
ficials, agents and others in the in- 





















surance business, was published 
earlier this year. 
The second volume has 1,56 






pages. Each volume is $5.00 and ij 
both are purchased together the to- 
tal cost is $8.00. Published by the 
Underwriter Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, 116 John Street, New 
York 38, N.Y. 











Statistics, Fraternal Societies—1955 
edition 

Consolidated Chart of Insurance 
Organizations—1955 edition 









Statistics, Fraternal Societies 
gives detailed information on _prac- 
tically every fraternal insurance s0- 
ciety and also contains mortality and 
special tables not generally available. 
Membership and lodges in good 
standing, officers, plans, average age, | 
mortality, losses paid, rates, changes 
in membership in 1954, amount col- 
lected, assets, liabilities, reserves, 
members and insurance written, 
benefits paid since organization, and 
many other items of information 
are presented in this edition. The 
aggregate membership of fraternal 
insurance societies as of January 
Ist was 10,313,636. Insurance in 
force totaled $10,318,669,916. 

The Consolidated Chart gives es- 
sential data on fraternal societies, 
life insurance companies and life as- 
sociations, together with the rates 
for insurance of the first two sys 
tems and the gain and loss exhibit 
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information for 182 life insurance 
companies. 


Statistics Fraternal Societies, 240 
pages $2.00 per copy in manila bind- 
ing or $2.25 in red flexible cover. 

Consolidated Chart $1.75 per copy 
in manila binding or $2.00 in red 
flexible cover. 

Both published by the Fraternal 
Monitor, 537 Powers Building, 
Rochester 14, N.Y. 


life Insurance Fact Book—1955 


edition 


This, the tenth annual edition of 
a life insurance source book first 
published in 1946, gives the basic 
facts and figures on legal reserve 
life insurance companies in the 
United States. It is designed pri- 
marily as a convenient reference 
handbook for editors, writers, 
teachers, speakers, research  spe- 
cialists and anyone else seeking in- 
formation about the operations of 
life insurance. 

In this edition the statistics have 
been brought up through 1954 ex- 
cept where noted. They cover the 
business of legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies and are considered 
to represent 100% of such business. 
In some instances figures have been 
revised from those in previous fact 
books in the light of information 
subsequently obtained. 


111 pages: Published by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


How to Sell and Unsell Ideas by Fred 
DeArmond 


Giving the pros and cons, the do’s 
and don’t’s of verbal strategy, this 
book tells how to convince a pros- 
pect or a customer, a jury, a friend, 
a board of directors, a civic or busi- 
ness group; in short an audience of 
one, ten or one hundred persons. 
It is not concerned with the matter 
but with the manner of conducting 
a controversy-—what to say, how to 
say it and how to make your points 
stick. The eighteen chapters are out- 
lined for quick reference, with every 
chapter concluded with a capsule 
summary. An appendix lists all 
source material for further research 
it desired. 
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Mr. DeArmond was formerly as- 
sociate editor of Nations Business 
and has contributed articles to a 
number of trade magazines. He is 
the author of five books: “Selling 
Sense”, “The Laundry Industry’, 
“Handbook for the Route Sales- 
man”, “Ten Trails to Sales”, “Ex- 
ecutive Thinking and Action” and 
is co-author with George Graf of 
“Route Sales Management.” 


237 pages: $7.50 per copy plus 
postage. Published by Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, 476 Park Avenue, Glencoe, 
Illinots. 


Best's Chart of Recommended Life 
Insurance Companies, 1955 edition. 


This edition covers nine more 
companies than the last and shows 
in clear tabular form the principal 
items from the financial statements 
of 238 companies, together with es- 
sential operating ratios. Only those 
companies appear which receive the 
Best recommendation. 


$1.50 per copy, published by the 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


How Federal Taxes Affect Life Insur- 
ance and Annuities. 


This new manual contains a 
wealth of material on the principle 
and practice concerning life insur- 
ance, annuities and the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. It outlines 
the general principles of Federal in- 
come estate and gift taxes as they 
are today, and should be a definite 
help in getting the fullest benefits 
from those forms of personal and 
business security. 

The book is divided into three 
main divisions covering some 
ninety-one distinct aspects of the tax 
problems involved. Part one con- 
cerns itself with income taxes, part 
two with estate taxes and part 
three with gift taxes. New actuarial 
tables to be used in annuity compu- 
tations are included and there are 
illustrative examples bringing to 
life typical tax situations as an aid 
in the practical application of the 
book. 


64 pages: $1.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 214 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 











the theory and 
practice of insurance 











problems of risk 
policy contracts 
types of insurers 
problems of 
insurers 

state supervision 
social insurance 
risk management 
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presented in this 
unified picture of the 
entire insurance field 


Here is a book that explains the princi- 
ples and practice of every kind of insur- 
ance, Thoroughly revised, the Fourth 
Edition covers the economic principles, 
the problems and methods of operation 
common to all branches of the business. 
F rom it you will develop a general un- 
derstanding of the basis of insurance 
its problems, its mechanism, and its 
practical applications. It also provides 
you with factual data on all develop- 
ments in insurance and regulations gov- 
erning them, in a treatment that is 


= gas understandable, and authorita- 
ve. 


Just Published—Fourth Edition 


INSURANCE 


its THEORY and PRACTICE 
in the UNITED STATES 
By A. H. MOWBRAY, University of California 
and R. H. BLANCHARD, Columbia University 


4th Ed., 569 pp., 14 tables, $6.00 





You will find this book 

Up-to-date a clear-cut analysis of 
Polic t 5 

Fourth Edition | jecar princiies’ aeort 

gal principles applying 

Reorganized into to insurance contracts, 

@ more logical ar- the forms of contracts 


rangement to 
make basic prin- 
ciples stand out 
more sharply, the 
new Fourth Edi- 
tion helps you 
develop a firmer 
grasp of the in- 
surance field as 


used in the major branches 
of insurance with regard 
to the basis of issue, 
parties to the contract, 
the consideration of risk 
transferred, procedure in 
event of loss, miscellane- 
ous provisions and modi- 
fication by endorsements. 


a whole. Besides The technical difference 
bringing all ma- between various types of 
terial abreast of carriers, and character- 
modern  develop- istics, differences of opera- 
ments, the book tion problems of insurance 
now adds separate } carriers, rates, underwrit- 
and detailed ing, adjustment of losses, 


chapters on 
@ The Insurance 
Mechanism 
@ Risk 
Management 
@ Inland-marine 
Insurance 
e@ Group Insurance 


ete., are explained. The 
authors describe the na- 
ture of the problems and 
the conditions surround- 
ing them and cite prac- 
tices and rules in different 
lines as illustrations of 
efforts to solve these 
problems. 


;~ SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY!:— 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Att: H. Buhrow 
Industrial & Business Book Dept. 
| 327 W. 41st St., N. Y. C. 36 


| Send me for 10 days’ examination Mowbray 

and Blanchard’s INSURANCE, 4th Edition. 

| In 10 a I will remit $6.00, plus few cents 
for delivery costs, or return book postpaid. 

| (We pay delivery costs if you remit with cou- 
pon; same return privilege.) 


| (PRINT) 


l Name 
| Address 
ME a ckmacntoaekee’ 
| Company 
Position 
For price and terms outside U. 8S. 
| write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N. ¥. C. 
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AND NOT JUST OUR HOME OFFICE. 
We have just introduced one of the most high-powered, 
competitive policies you have ever seen. But don't take 
our word for it, ask our field force. They're more excited 
than we are. And their sales prove it. 
It has always been and always will be our objective to 
place this type of tool in the hands of our field force. 
We're proud of our ‘exclusives’ and the help our men can 
expect from us. Being an agency minded company, we know 
that their success is our success. 


Information concerning opportunities in the ‘‘Provident 
States’ will be supplied upon request. 


P THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE e eae HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
NNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 


* "The Provident States" 












OFFERING 
FULL 
COVERAGE 


FOR 
INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP 
i... 








LIFE, 











(GREAT AMERICAN 


RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President | 
GLEN. WALLACE, Agency V.P. 
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HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


% DALIAS 


e 


Insurance 


Stocks 


ERY FAVORABLE BUSINEsS and general market con- 
V iitions coupled with undiminished investor support 
for life insurance shares, were responsible for a 34.2% 
rise in the market values of life stocks during the first 
half of this year. At present levels the group of eighteen 
life stocks included in our study reflected an average 
gain of 331.5% for the three and one-half year period 
since December 31, 1951, the gains over this period 
ranging from 90.6% (Life and Casualty) to 1,403.3% 
(Philadelphia Life) 


During the first half of this year all of the shares 
under review recorded advances. Philadelphia Life 
showed the best gain, followed by Continental Assur- 
ance and Aetna Life. Connecticut General, Colonial 
Life, Franklin and Travelers also registered six months 
gains of better than 30%. A tabulation of the individual 
performances of the eighteen selected life stocks fol- 
lows: 


Market Bid Prices % Change 

Dec. Mar. June 

Si, 31, 30, Ist 2nd Ist 

1954 1955 1955 Quar. Quar. Half 
Re ee $1782 $177 $275 —0.8 55.4 54.1 
> ft) 3p ) ae 90 108 125 20.0 15.7 38.9 
Columbian National ..... 91 105 96 1.4 —8.6 5.5 
Connecticut General .... 424 494 590 16.5 19.4 39.2 
Continental Assurance ... 98 133 170 35.7 27.8 73.5 
Franklin Life ........... 93 9542 1284 2.7 346 38.2 
. a eee 2244 23% 30% —13.8 29.8 11.9 
Jefferson Standard ....... 874% 85% I11 —2.3 29.8 26.9 
Kansas City Life ........ 1185 1215 1375 2.5 13.2 16.0 
Life & Casualty ......... 30% 29 30% —4.1 6.5 2.1 
Life of Virginia ......... 103 07 129 3.9 20.6 25.2 
Lincoln National ........ 378 388 456 2.6 17.5 20.6 
Monumental ............ 88 88 97 din 10.2 10.2 
a. ak ae Sea et 77 83 982 7.8 18.7 27.9 
Philadelphia Life ........ 78 «a90 =—_150 32.7 66.7 121.2 
I ichls Sikes sx: 1985 2060 2610 3.8 26.7 31.5 
United States Life ....... 130 145 155 11.5 6.9 19.2 
West Coast Life ......... 63 674% +67 7.1 —0.7 6.3 
DE 5 6kcensitecia tA 4.7 28.1 34.2 


a After 15% stock dividend. 
Best’s Life News 
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HE ANNUAL TABLES OF COMPARABLE NET COSTS are 

; ae on pages following. The basis of the figures 

is exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, 

they are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the actual 

history figures, means the issues of 1935. For the pres- 
; ent scale figures it represents the scale in force today, 
paid on policies from one to twenty years old. In the 
case of some companies, where the premium rates have 
changed, or the reserve basis, this latter comparison 
would be of little value, and in such case the present 
scale is the payment that would be made on such policies 
if they had been issued at the current rates. Only the 
yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year totals 
divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, the costs 
on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend to be 
higher in the early years and to decrease in the later 
years, the figures we show being an arbitrary averaging 
of these costs over the twenty year period. The only 
deductions made are for the dividends paid—in all cases 
cash values are available in addition. 

Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the UV. S. 

As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 314% to 3% (some to 2%, 214% or 24%), or 
otherwise strengthened the reserve figures, 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P,T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
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the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the three groups of companies that appear in 
the Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation be- 
comes automatic in. the case of the 20 Year Endowment, 
because here we are dealing with policies that have 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 

We have calculated the median averages—the average 
for the middle company—for each of these groups, on 
the history basis. In as much as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $19.24 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $31.92 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment $43.52 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, in 
1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02, in 1949, $21.53, $33.71 
and $45.05, in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and $44.76, in 1951, 
$21.05, $33.03 and $44.63, in 1952, $20.61, $33.01 and 
$44.52, in 1953, $20.27, $32.77 and $44.31, in 1954, 
$20.15, $32.39 and $43.80, in 1955, $19.24, $31.92 and 
$43.52. 

On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55; 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72; in 
1949, $20.80 ; in 1950, $20.87 ; in 1951, $20.89; in 1952, 
$21.07; in 1953, $21.14; in 1954, $21.26; in 1955, 
$20.50. Other comparisons may be obtained by con- 
sulting the tables hereafter and the showing in our 
July, 1943 News. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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20 YEAR, NET COSTS—Continued 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Further- 
more, we felt that there was too much emphasis on 
present scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and 
widely, and also on surrendered policies, as it is not 
the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered for its 
cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or at least 
to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up 
we believe accomplishes these purposes. It also ac- 
complishes a comparison of the “actual results’ basis 
and the companies’ present dividend scale, which seems 
to lend increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not'a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in the past years. 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown, They do 
not have any more importance than this. 
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Continuing Policies, Age 35, Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages, Actual History (Issues of 1935) and Present (1955) Scale 


ORDINARY LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $326 Up 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


“History” Cash Values $609 Up 


2¢ YEAR ENDOWMENT 
All Cash Values $1,000 


420.75 

419.02 
18.18 
419.24 
€20.93 


4al9.23 
°18.33 


20.77 


a 


°20.50 
2.23 
1.35 
1.36 


a21.09 
2 
21,23 


420.44 
a21.05 


1e 


a 


Mut. 


quitable of Iowa 


Guardian Life (N. 


Mutual 


(Can.) 
American 


Benefit 


Company 


Metropolitan 


1 
2 John Hancock 
Mutual 


quitable of N. Y. 
Manufacturers (Can.) 
Provident Mutual 

12 Connecticut Mutual 


13 


National of Vermont 


Mutual Trust 
New England Mutral 


18 Massachusetts 


19 
20 
21 


Jefferson Standard 
Northwestern Mut. ....... 


Great-West 
Prudential 
Continental 
New York Life 


E 
Penn 


I 


14 Bankers of Iowa ......... 


No. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
4 
8 
9 

10 

11 

15 

16 

i? 


1955 
Scale (x) 


T° $28.87 
29.46 


29.27 
ac34.04 
31.09 


a30.43 
32.65 


31.01 
a31.38 
+32.86 
a30.69 

31.65 

30.94 

31.00 
a32.26 

32.77 

32.44 
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Time to Think About It! 


WOU... 


N A VERY FEW WEEKS the summer will be over. The 
Laue will be back in school, and father will be back 
again, hard at work and determined to make the rest 
of the year pay off. For a good many agents, the year 
1955-1956 will be a school year, just as it is for their 
children. 

The most important educational program an agent 
can embark upon is study leading toward the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation. There is no program 
which can build the agent’s capabilities and stature to 
the same extent. The course of preparation is not easy, 
but it is worth the effort. From an institutional stand- 
point much of the respect with which life insurance is 
held by the public derives from contact with the pro- 
fessional underwriter with the C.L.U. designation. 

Most companies offer encouragement and inducement 
to their agents to undertake the C.L.U. program. This 
encouragement usually comes in the fall—advertise- 
ments in trade journals, letters to the field, sometimes a 
plan of personal contact. This is worthwhile and the 
results have been evident in recent years. One of these 
methods could be used more extensively, with no dis- 
paragement intended of other methods. 

Personal contact is one of the best ways, as we all 
know, to get someone to do something. When a man 
is asked by his general agent or manager to take C.L.U. 
he is more likely to respond than he is to other stimuli. 
If, in addition, the general agent has the backing of the 
home office, it is hard for the qualified agent to say no 
to his G, A. 

Cooperation between the general agent and the home 
office can accomplish much in inducing men to start 
the educational program. The general agent is close to 
the man, knows things about him the home office cannot, 
and is an important factor in the follow-through to see 
that the man does not drop out once he starts. The 
general agent or manager is the ideal one to “tap” those 
of his men who are qualified and say, “Why don’t you 
start C.L.U.?” 

The home office has production records of the men, 
it can make an over-all study of its field force, and can 
provide invaluable help and impetus to the general agent 
in inducing men in an agency to study for C.L.U. The 
printed material and the high level encouragement home 
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offices can give are as valuable as the coordination of 
efforts throughout its agencies. Building the educational 
level of its field force according to a sustained plan 
should be as much the policy of a company as is 
recruiting. 

Plans made early and worked out in detail pay off 
in the short time in September when the men are 
actually making up their minds whether to start the 
study program or not. It is not too early to decide 
which men should be encouraged to start the program 
and to prepare the means to see that they do sign up, 


COMPANY INCOME TAXES 


O ONE ENVIES THE MEMBERS of Congress who have 
been trying to evolve a logical and fair method of 
taxing life insurance company investment income. 

At present writing a bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Mills of Arkansas which would make 
the effective rate 7.8% (present rate is 6.5%) passed 
the House but failed to reach the Senate when the 
Senate Finance Committee voted to defer action until 
January, 1956. 

Accident and health business—other than noncan- 
cellable—would be taxed at an effective rate of 1.04% 
of the combined premium and investment income. The 
method of taxing accident and health income would 
put these companies on a basis similar to mutual cas- 
ualty companies. 

The bill was offered as legislation to provide a perma- 
nent formula for taxing the companies, but was intro- 
duced on a one-year trial basis in deference to a request 
by the Treasury Department. 

The House Ways and Means special subcommittee 
held extensive hearings“on the taxation of life insurance 
companies last December, at which representatives of 
the companies and of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association of America testi- 
fied. The report issued by the subcommittee in January 
following the December hearings was the basis for 
most of the important provisions of the newly drafted 
legislation. 
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We have the finest JUVENILE PLAN 





sold in the United States today! 


Have you read the policy? 
Studied the provisions? 
Compared it? 


Get it! 
Check these features! 


s+ Jumps FIVE times at 21. 

x+ RETURN OF PREMIUMS TO 21. 

x4 ENDOWMENT (not paid-up) AT 65. 
+ LOW, NON-PARTICIPATING RATES. 


Compare them! You'll agree ... and you'll sell . . . the 
finest juvenile plan written in the United States today! 
You'll get top first year commission . . . and lifetime re- 
newals too. 


Write us today for a sample of our PEP (Progressive Estate 
Plan) policy. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Trunded (WE INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 




















For July, 1955 
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Prolong Your Ag 


A* INSURANCE AGENCY, like any 
other business of a personal 
service nature, owes its success to 
the people who run it. To insure its 
continued success under various con- 
tingencies is of first concern to the 
owners. There are many tax and 
legal problems that suggest them- 
selves whenever a discussion arises 
about the continuation of the agency 
in case of death, the withdrawal of 
key people, sale of an interest, or 
liquidation in whole or in part. 
Here are some of the tax, legal and 
practical problems which arise under 
these circumstances. 

Any man who owns a business 
hopes to leave as much of its value 
as possible to his family. He may 
also want to leave it as a going con- 
cern to a son, a nephew or to one or 
more valued employees. He may 
feel, further, that what he has done 
is a useful service to his community 
and wish to provide for continuing 
it as completely as possible when he 
retires or dies. 


One-man Business 


The one-man business is a per- 
sonal asset of its owner and, upon 
his death, becomes subject to the 
rules governing the disposal of per- 
sonal assets of a decedent. Like 
other personal assets the sole pro- 





CHARLES W. TYE 
Joseph Froggatt & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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prietorship passes into the hands of 
the executor or administrator of the 
estate of the deceased business man. 

A number of courses of action are 
open following the death of a sole 
proprietor: (1) liquidation of the 
business; (2) continuation of the 
business by the executor, administra- 
tor, or trustee; (3) transfer of the 
business to parties designated by the 
decedent, such as his son, daughter, 
widow or other heirs; (4) sale of 
the business to employees; and (5) 
sale of the business to outsiders. 
Regardless of what course of action 
is followed there will usually be an 
immediate need for funds. Money 
for payment of the decedent’s debts, 
taxes, and the expense of adminis- 
tering his estate must be provided as 
well as income for his family. 


Orderly Liquidation 


If the business is to be liquidated, 
funds will be needed to provide time 
for a proper and orderly liquidation 
at a fair price. If the business is to 
be sold to an outsider, funds will be 
needed as working capital to tide 
the business over until a buyer who 
offers a reasonable price is located. 
If the business is to be sold to desig- 
nated heirs or employees, funds 
should be made available to the heirs 
or employees; (1) to make the pur- 
chase; (2) to adjust the rights of 
other parties to the estate and (3) 
to provide working capital during 
the transitional period of estate ad- 
ministration. 

The tangible or physical value of 
an insurance agency is very minor, 
however. In most cases it consists 
only of office equipment. The real 
value lies, of course, in the renewals: 
the future yield of the commissions. 
Under the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Act—and this is vitally important— 
renewals have been interpreted to be 
“good will.” In the absence of a 
buy-and-sell agreement, either defi- 
nitely fixing the value of the busi- 
ness, or providing a_ reasonable 
formula for fixing that value, any 
money received for the “good will” 
of a business will be taxed as regu- 


lar income. 
proprietor of an insurance agency 
may get from 18% to perhaps 70% 
of the agency’s real value if a legally 
acceptable buy-and-sell agreement 
does not show the former owner's 
intentions with regard to the agency 
after his death. 

The same situation may apply if 
the agent wants to sell his agency 
and retire. The agreement must 
specifically provide a reasonable 
evaluation of the value of “good 
will” or the selling and _ retiring 
agent cannot get anywhere near the 
real value of his agency. 


Sale or Continuation 


If a sole proprietor dies without 
a will, or with a will that only pro- 
vides for leaving his property to his 
heirs and does not arrange separately 
and specifically for the sale or con- 
tinuation of the agency, the chance 
of his heirs netting anywhere near 
its real value is practically nil. In 
the first place an agency is of maxi- 
mum value only when the new owner 
and the clients of the agency know 
each other favorably and reasonably 
well. When renewals are sold to 
another agency not known to the 
clients, when the new owner doesn't 
know the clients and their potential, 
and especially when the sale must 
be made quickly to settle the estate 
or raise cash, the chance of a price 
that even approaches value simply 
doesn’t exist. 

To get a reasonable good price for 
a going agency certain conditions 
are necessary. First, there must be 
someone who knows the _ business 
well enough to carry it on. Under 
the probate law in most states the 
executor or administrator ordinarily 
dare not try to do this, either per- 
sonally or through a selection he 
makes, for he may be held per- 
sonally responsible by the court if 
any losses of business are suffered. 
An untrained widow or son of 
nephew presumably could not—and 
possibly would not care to—learn 
the business fast enough to hold its 


position and continue its progress. | 
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Thus the heirs of the 
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Second, there must be a buy-and- 
sell agreement written in light of 
complete knowledge of the pertinent 
state and Federal probate, inherit- 
ance tax and income tax law. 

Third, if the business is to be sold 
to any others than the heirs, a way 
must be provided for funding this 
agreement. Whoever is to take over 
the agency must have some way to 
get the money to pay the heirs for 
the business. If the business is to be 
bought by younger but experienced 
employees, this might be done by 
withholding a portion of his or their 
compensation for a period of years 
to build such a fund. But if the 
owner dies early this fund will be too 
small. 

The buy-and-sell agreement might 
provide that the buyer pay to the 
heirs a certain percentage of the 
agency’s profits for a period of years. 
There are serious problems involved 
here. The agreement must be so 
drawn that the funds received by 
the heirs will not be taxed as regular 
income when it is, in fact, install- 
ment payment of a capital value. On 
the other hand it is highly desirable 
that the percentage of income or 
profits which the agreement provides 
that the buyer must pay should be 
deductible from the agency’s gross 
income before taxes. As the law 
stands, both these ends cannot be 
achieved. 
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The best alternative is that the 
prospective buyer insure the life of 
the sole proprietor for the amount, 
or most of the amount, for which 
the buy-and-sell agreement provides 
that the agency is to be sold. As the 
law stands, these premiums must be 
paid out of the agency’s income after 
taxes. A better arrangement might 
be to have the employee or em- 
ployees involved in the plan pay the 
premiums. In this case the employer 
would pay before taxes and the em- 
ployee after taxes. 

Such a life insurance policy can 
include installment settlement just 
as a personal life insurance policy 
would so that the widow or other 
heirs will not be faced with the 
problem of managing the investment 
of a large sum of money. Similarly, 
a joint and survivorship annuity or 
retirement income insurance con- 
tract may be executed so that an 
agent may retire and know that he 
and his wife and family will have a 
stated income for whatever period 
is necessary. 


Agency Partnerships 


All partnership agreements should 
be reviewed in the light of the 1954 
Code if costly tax consequences are 
to be avoided. Liquidation of a 
partner’s interest at death presents 
difficult problems. Under Section 
736 (b), amounts paid to a retiring 
or deceased partner for his interest 
in the partnership property are con- 
































sidered as payments to acquire his 
capital interest in the partnership. 
In the case of a deceased partner, 
his estate takes, as the basis for tax, 
the fair market value of the de- 
ceased’s interest in the partnership 
at either the date of death or at the 
value set by agreement. Where 
there is an arm’s-length buy-and-sell 
agreement, the fair market value is 
usually determined as the selling 
price of the partnership interest es- 
tablished in the agreement. If this 
were done his estate would have 
neither taxable gain nor deductible 
loss when the partnership was liqui- 
dated—assuming there were no un- 
collected accounts receivable. Simi- 
larly, under these circumstances the 
continuing partners would incur no 
taxable gain. 


After Payment 


If the payments to the executor of 
a deceased partner are entirely for 
his capital interest in the partner- 
ship, including good will as pro- 
vided in the partnership agreement, 
the continuing partners may not take 
income tax deductions for such pay- 
ments, nor does this reduce the part- 
nership income taxable to them. In 
the absence of cross life insurance 
policies, all payments that the con- 
tinuing partners make are with dol- 
lars remaining after payment of in- 
come tax. 

Under Section 736 (2) of the 
1954 Code, all payments other than 
those for the interest of the retiring 
or deceased partner are taxable to 
the recipient. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prolong Your Agency's Life—Cont. 


Where any payments beyond the 
value of the deceased partner's capi- 
tal interest are made to his heirs or 
estate, it is often sensible tax plan- 
ning to have them taxable to the 
heirs or estate and thus reduce the 
taxable income of the surviving 
partners. 

The importance of clear language 
in the agreement is illustrated in the 
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case of Pope v. Commissioner (39 
F. (2d) 420). In this case, the 
agreement among the partners 
operating an agency provided that 
the surviving partners “should have 
an option upon the share of interest 
in the partnership of the deceased 
partner in the profits of the business 
for the three years succeeding the 
date of his decease. The court held 
that the income payments to the 
estate were not deductible by the 
surviving partners because a pur- 
chase was intended. If the partners 
intend that the share of earnings be 
taxable to the estate and not to the 
survivors, the importance of drafting 
a proper agreement cannot be over- 
emphasized. This agreement should 
not be for sale and purchase, but 
should provide that the estate is to 
continue to receive income from the 
partnership, in the nature of a con- 
tinuing partner. 

The recent trend of the Tax Court 
is away from the “purchase rule” in 
the case of personal service partner- 
ships. The theory is that because 
there is only nominal capital invest- 
ment and physical assets, the pay- 
ments to the estate are payments of 
income, not capital. So the agree- 
ment should avoid any language in- 
dicating a purchase or sale if you 
want the estate, rather than the sur- 
viving partners, to pay income tax 
on the payments. Language indicat- 
ing a purchase or sale shows acquisi- 
tion of the decedent’s capital invest- 
ment, with the result that no deduc- 
tion from taxable income for these 
payments would be allowed surviv- 
ing partners. 

The consideration for such an 
agreement might well be stated as 
the mutual undertaking of the parties 
to pay the specified sums to the 
estate. This will tend to refute a 
contention that the sale of the de- 
cedent’s interest was the considera- 
tion. Also, the payments should be 
in the form of a percentage of cur- 
rent profits to strengthen the “in- 
come rule” approach. Predeter- 
mined agreed amounts may raise a 
suspicion of a “purchase.”’ Counsel 
should carefully study the provisions 
of the 1954 Code where this problem 
may exist. 

Keep in mind that even though 
the estate will pay an income tax, it 
is still subject to an estate tax. This 
is based upon the discounted value 


of the future income payments as of 
the date of death determined pursy- 
ant to a Treasury Department 
formula. However, the Code per. 
mits an offset to avoid double taxa- 
tion. If the payments are regarded 
by the Treasury Department as the 
purchase price of the business in- 
terest, the retiring partner or the 
estate or heirs of the deceased part- 
ner will pay the capital gains tax, if 
any, only on the difference between 
the original amount invested and the 
amount received for the partnership 
interest. The surviving partners in 
this situation will not be allowed to 
deduct these payments from. their 
income tax even though payments 
are made in installments. 

On the other hand, if a portion of 
the payments is regarded as a dis- 
tribution of partnership profits, the 
surviving partners will be in a better 
tax position because they will be 
able to exclude from their income 
tax that part of the payment to the 
retiring partner or heir of a de- 
ceased partner. The heir or retir- 
ing partner must then report the 
portion of payments which is re- 
garded as a distribution of profits 
as ordinary income, and must pay 
tax on these amounts at ordinary 
income tax rates instead of capital 
gains rates. Here again, the pro- 
visions of the 1954 Code should be 
carefully studied. 


Buy-and-Sell Agreements 


Purchase-sale agreements often 
include a condition that the seller 
will not compete for a_ specified 
period of time. The tax effect of 
such a provision, both to the seller 
and the buyer, should be clearly 
understood. If, under the agree- 
ment, no part of the purchase price 
is allocated as payment for the non- 
competitive condition, then capital 
gain tax treatment results. Hence, 
for tax purposes, the purchase price 
is not deductible by the purchaser 
from gross income. 

However, if this condition can be 
set apart and a purchase price allo- 
cated to it, then the amount paid for 
this provision of the agreement is 
ordinary income and not capital gain 
to the seller. Frequently, of course, 
this non-competitive part of the 
agreement is not separable but 
merely accompanies the transfer of 
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good will. In these cases the courts 
hold that the prohibiting agreement 
primarily assures the purchaser of 
the good will which he has acquired 
and so is a non-separable contribut- 
ing element to the assets transferred. 

In such situations the buyer and 
seller have conflicting tax interests. 
lf you are selling your agency, be 
careful that the contract of sale 
avoids allocation of any part of the 
purchase price to the non-compet - 
tive condition. Then you will not 
have to report such proceeds as 
ordinary income even though the 
sale, overall, may have resulted in a 
capital loss. On the other hand, if 
you are the purchaser you will want 
the share of the payment for this 
purpose stated in the contract in 
order to claim a tax deduction pro- 
rata over the period of competitive 
restriction on the theory that this 
condition has been separated from 
good will and is amortizable.’ 


Partnership Continuation 


A partnership legally ends when 
a partner dies but not for tax pur- 
poses in all cases. 

The new Code provides for the 
continuation of the partnership for 
tax reporting purposes under some 
circumstances. The general rule as 
set forth in Section 706 (c) (1) 
states in part, “The taxable year of 
a partnership shall not close as the 
result of the death of a partner, the 
entry of a new partner, the liquida- 
tion of a partner’s interest in the 
partnership, or the sale or exchange 
of a partner’s interest in the partner- 
ship.”” Where a partner sells or ex- 
changes his entire interest in a part- 
nership then, for his purposes only, 
the partnership taxable year shall 
terminate as of the effective date of 
the sale or exchange. The Code 
further provides under this section 


that “The taxable year of a partner- | 


ship with respect to a partner who 


dies shall not close prior to the end | 


of the partnership’s taxable year.” 
The general rule of partnership 
termination is—For the purposes of 
subsection (a), a partnership shall 
he considered as terminated only 
1t— 
(A) no part of any business, finan- 
cial operation, or venture of the 


1Cf 


Horton. 13° TC 
180 F 


(2d) 354. 
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Vacation is often the pause in a 
busy year when a man has time to 
think about his job, his future 
and opportunity for betterment. 



















The Southland Life opportunity 
exists for you... an opportunity 
offering excellent earnings, 
advancement and pride of job and 
company. Worth thinking 

about, isn’t it? 
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% Full Death Benefit From 
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“Parents seem to like the 
Jumping Juvenile contract 
any way they look at it”, is 
a frequent comment of our 
agents. This quality of bol- | 
anced appeal is largely responsible 
for the notable success enjoyed by - 
this policy . . and the agents 
offering it. Details are available 
from our agency department. 
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Prolong Your Agency's Life—Cont. 


partnership continues to be carried 
on by any of its partners in a part- 
nership, or 

(B) within a twelve-month period 
there is a sale or exchange of fifty 
percent or more of the total interest 
in partnership capital and profits. 

Special rules are: 

(A) Merger or consolidation.—In 
the case of the merger or consolida- 
tion of two or more partnerships, the 
resulting partnership shall, for pur- 
poses of this section, be considered 
the continuation of any merging or 
consolidating partnership whose 
members own an interest of more 
than fifty percent in the capital and 
profits of the resulting partnership. 
(B) Division of a partnership.—In 
the case of a division of partnership 
into two or more partnerships, the 


The Liberty Life representative 
can expect to go far in his career. 


He can count on basic and 


resulting partnerships (other than 
any resulting partnership the mem- 
bers of which had an interest of fifty 
percent or less in the capital and 
profits of the prior partnership) 
shall, for purposes of this section, be 
considered a continuation of the 
prior partnership.” 

This may be important to both 
surviving partners and the estate in 
determining the amount of partner- 
ship income to be reported in the 
year of death of the deceased part- 
ner. 

The best funding method for part- 
nerships, too, is life insurance on 
each partner. These policies should 
be in amounts proportionate to the 
value of each partner’s interest, and 
should be part of the buy-and-sell 
agreement. These may have pro- 
vision for installment payment to 
the partner’s heirs, and may also 


advanced training, a good income, 


opportunities for promotion, 


and security. And he finds that the 
sound 50-year record of Liberty Life 


is respected by his prospects. 


That's why a job with Liberty Life 
means a chance to move ahead. 


se | Liperty Lire 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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Financial Freedom For The Family 





provide retirement income for the 
partner on whose life the policy was 
written. This retirement income 
may or may not serve as full com. 
pensation for the partner’s share jp 
the business on his retirement, de- 
pending on the value of the share. 
If the retirement income (or an- 
nuity) is to pay for the partner's 
share on retirement, it is highly de. 
sirable to have enough cash ( invest- 
ments plus the cash value of the 
policy at the time of retirement) to 
provide a joint and survivorship 
annuity to include the 


retiring 
partner’s heirs. 


Corporations 


In the case of a closely held cor- 
poration continuing the agency un- 
der harmonious stockholder-manage- 
ment is essential. This requires that 
proper arrangements be made in ad- 
vance of death to have the surviving 
stockholders buy the stock of the 
decedent, or have the corporation 
buy the stock for subsequent re- 
issue, if desired. It is highly desir- 
able to definitely fix, by formula, the 
value of the stock by agreement in 
order to control the impact of estate 
or inheritance taxes. The tax law 
covering this type of agreement is 
highly technical so such an agree- 
ment should be carefully drafted in 
the light of the statutory and de- 
cisional law. Otherwise costly tax 
consequences may result. 

If you want the purchase price 
that is stated in the agreement— 
rather than the market or book value 
—to control the purchase, be abso- 
lutely sure that the restriction on 
sale applies during the lifetime of the 
stockholders. That is, the agreement 
operates to restrict the sale of the 
stock both before and after the death 
of the stockholders. If the agree- 
ment is fully binding then the price, 
if fairly fixed, will be accepted by 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as the value to be used for 
inclusion in the estate for estate tax 
purposes. In one of the cases cover- 
ing this point the court observed 
that ‘“* * * since the agreement * * * 
did not pass to either of them any 
present rights or interest in the 
shares owned by the other, but 
merely gave to each a right of claim 
to an interest in the shares which 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Trends 


HE GAS BALLOON of national 

health insurance has had great 
rents torn in it in recent years by 
the huge strides which we have made 
in this country in increasing the ex- 
tent of voluntary health insurance 
coverage. Each year lately, the 
Health Insurance Council has com- 
piled statistics on the numbers of 
persons covered under various forms 
of health insurance, and as these 
figures have grown, we have come 
to realize that the public is rapidly 
placing increased reliance on our 
services. There has been no de- 
celeration in this enlarging scope 
of insurance. In fact, the 
Council’s figures compiled as of the 
end of 1954 indicate that over 
101,490,000 people in this country 
then carried hospitalization insur- 
ance, 85,890,000 carried surgical ex- 
pense coverage and 47,248,000 had 
protection against other medical 
costs. These figures represent a 
growth during 1954 of 4.3%, 6.1% 
and 10.7% respectively. 


Increasing Confidence 


In addition to the statistics, there 
are other objective reassurances that 
the public looks upon health insur- 
ance with increasing confidence. 
Perhaps the most authoritative evi- 
dence on this point comes from a 
comparison of certain public opinion 
polls taken by the National Opinion 
Research Corporation, the com- 
monly-called Gallup polls. Surveys 
in 1940 were quite disheartening in 
that they indicated that perhaps 
60% of the population favored com- 
pulsory health insurance, but recent 
surveys suggest that less than 20% 
are now in favor of Federal insur- 
ance in this field. 








and Opportunities 


It is also indicative of a favorable 
attitude on the part of the public 
that apparently the recent blatant 
and often irresponsible criticisms of 
the accident and health business 
have not slowed down sales. We are 
earning a public regard that is not 
to be shaken with a mere blast from 
a columnist or even from a Wash- 
ington Bureau. 


In the past, certain unionists have 
been among the strong proponents 
of governmental insurance and med- 
icine, and, to some extent, they are 
still active and hopeful in that direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, in practice, 
unions have gone far in demanding 
insurance; they have made health 
insurance one of the cornerstones 
in their bargaining. They have made 
it an almost vital part of the em- 
ployment relationship, and, while 
they are sometimes difficult critics, 
we have to thank them for much of 
the spread of health insurance and 
for keeping us on our toes in our 
obligation to improve it in all re- 
spects. Perhaps somewhat against 
the wishes of some of them, they 
have added to the strength of volun- 
tary health insurance. 


Federal Reinsurance 


Further, it is heartening to find 
a favorable Federal administration. 
There are a number of evidences 
that the administration desires to 
see health insurance forge ahead and 
remain free. Ironically enough, one 
of them turns out to be highly con- 
troversial within the insurance 
ranks. I refer to the reinsurance 
bill. Whatever one may say of its 
inherent virtues and weaknesses, 
there is no doubt that it was pro- 


posed by friends of insurance 
and that it truly was intended to 
strengthen voluntary health insur- 
ance and to fortify it against some 
political catastrophe. I will not ar- 
gue whether the proposed reinsur- 
ance would accomplish those aims, 
but I can state unequivocally that 
those are its aims and we in insur- 
ance must be politically responsive 
to that fact. 

Of course, Congress is a volatile 
body and one would hardly predict 
that it will never make some move 
detrimental to insurance. There 
have been bills before Congress 
which would certainly hurt us and 
would impair the future of volun- 
tary health insurance. However, at 
the moment, the temper of Congress 
is an encouraging one. thanks per- 
haps to the medical profession more 
than to anything else. Organized 


medicine has received undue abuse 
(Continued on the next page) 
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for its forthright stand in the matter 
of insurance legislation, but when 
the final evaluation comes, we will 
all take off our hats to the deter- 
mined, vigorous position which 
medicine has taken in the public 
arena. Substantially, on account of 
that position, I am able to list among 
my evidences of increased reliance 
on voluntary health insurance the 
fact that Congress is now at least 


waiting for us to make action on its 
part politically unprofitable. 

The second general trend I note 
is the increased awareness on the 
part of insurers of their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in health in- 
surance. Perhaps the most striking 
evidence of this trend is the recent 
entrance into the individual—as well 
as group—health insurance field of 
several large, potent and conscien- 
tious insurers. Companies whose 
histories have helped make life in- 





Since its inception, Cal-Western’s “YOU, Inc.” training program for agents has 
attracted interest from many segments of the life insurance industry. If the program 


has enjoyed above-average success, we believe it is due, 


first to extremely careful 


selection standards, and second to certain basic ccncepts around which “YOU, Inc.” 
is framed. In this series of messages, we present some of these concepts . . 
the spirit of boastfulness . 
as a whole. 
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knowledge into action. Industry applied this 


principle with phenomenal results during the 


last war. Cal-Western was one of the first life insurance 


companies to adapt the technique to sales training. Each 


step in our “YOU, Inc.” program 
proceeds from office instruction 
to field application. We firmly 
believe it builds confidence ““ 
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surance a cornerstone of security 
have undertaken a large part in the 
promotion and strengthening of 
health coverages. The competition 
they engender along with the gen- 
eral awakening of insurance men to 
their increased opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities means that we are on 
the verge of further great progress, 
That these new health insurers can 
accomplish much is illustrated by 
the fact that last year one company, 
which only entered the field in 1952, 
rose in rank of individual accident 
and health insurers from thirty-third 
to fifteenth in size. Nearly all the 
large life companies have had to 
make decisions as to their place in 
this field and probably most of those 
who have stayed out of it will find 
themselves reconsidering the ques- 
tion in the future. 

Along with these developments 
has come improvement in the de- 
pendability of insurance. Contracts 
have been made more liberal, prac- 
tices more conscientious, and covy- 
erage generally more adequate and 
reliable. Many of the old bugaboos 
are being attacked anew with deter- 
mination to find better ways to serve 
the public. Emphasis on more ade- 
quate pre-insurance underwriting is 
helping to overcome the problem oi 
excluding pre-existing conditions 
which has so bedeviled the industry. 
The accumulation of reserves (as 
for life insurance) is becoming more 
common for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the necessity for cancelling de- 
teriorating risks. A better definition 
of coverage and a general effort to 
overcome criticism as to the value 
of insurance is now well under way. 


Self-Policing 


One striking development under 
this general caption of increased re- 
sponsibility, which will certainly 
have far reaching effects, is the 
beginning of self-policing of the 
industry. The tremendous onus 
falling on insurers to produce a 
thgroughly reliable product in a field 
where public service is the foremost 
consideration needs the strength of 
determined and conscientious po- 
licing. One specific step taken was 
adoption by the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference of an ad- 
vertising code designed to prevent 
misleading the public, or to put it 
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more positively, designed to make 
sure that the industry properly and 
fairly presents its wares. Another 
important step was the adoption by 
the Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters of a Code of Prac- 
tices, which member companies are 
hound to follow, designed to protect 
the public in all respects. These 
steps cannot be heralded too much, 
and | commend them as important, 
clear assurances that the industry 
is rapidly coming fully aware of its 
cesponsibilities. 


Adequacy of Insurance 


The trend in adequacy of insur- 
ance is also important. One giant 
step is the development of so-called 
major medical expense insurance. 
It is a far reaching move in the 
battle to make insurance more ade- 
quate in that it truly provides 
against catastrophic health costs. 
It is a daring experiment, and it in- 
dicates the temper of the business 
in its determination to make insur- 
ance worthy in all respects. 

Under this same heading of ade- 
quacy, we are beginning a number 
of developments, two of which I 
should like to mention. One is that 
the companies are vigorously experi- 
menting with insuring the older 
aged. While statistics as to progress 
are not yet available, there is a gen- 
eral move, both in group insurance 
and in individual coverage, to find 
ways of providing substantial 
amounts of protection through the 
whole of life. This is an exceedingly 
important effort because we have 
been vulnerable politically in this 
area. If we can only have a little 
time, we can lick this problem. 

Another significant experiment is 
that of providing coverage for those 
in substandard health classes. Here 
again the companies are to be con- 
gratulated for adapting some of the 
techniques of life insurance and for 
their willingness to try new ideas. 
This is an area in which we shall 
call heavily on the special knowl- 
edge of the insurance doctor. 

Some of the problems in health 
insurance are possibly insoluble. 
It is encouraging, however, to find a 
new determination on the part of 
everyone concerned to give them all 
the full treatment. Lately the rela- 
tively novel device of cooperative 
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Nowadays, you hear more people talking about 
new techniques for producing in the insurance business 
..and we think this is fine! But, we'd like to tell you 
about an old technique used by the men at the Capitol 
Life which boosted their income 33.8% during 1953. 
It's an old technique you are very familiar with... 
a sales technique that is best described as being 98% 
perspiration and 2% inspiration. The men at the Capitol 
Life live by this technique which is why they are successful. 
However, quite often we find a new man who rates high 
on the “perspiration” side of the equation but doesn’t do 
so well on the “inspiration.” That's where we step in. 
When a new man joins the Capitol Life, he gets 
effective sales training that prepares him for the “tough” 
ones. He enjoys the use of proven sales aids along with 
a complete portfolio of competitive contracts with com- 
petitive rates. But we don’t stop there. Every Capitol rep- 
resentative gets better than average first year commis- 
sions, liberal sales bonuses...plus his personal Group 
Life and A&S coverages. These plus benefits along with 
an attractive company Pension Plan is enough to give any 
man the inspiration he needs. Just ask any Capitol Life 
representative. 
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WRITE: Thomas F. Daly I, Vice President and Director of Agencies, 








intercompany study committees is 


responsibilities somewhat in order 


being applied to some of the prob- 
lems, and I am satisfied that we will 
rapidly find ways of developing the 
full potential of insurance. 

This matter of intra-industry co- 
operation extends not only in the 
direction of attempting to find new 
and better ways of providing health 
insurance, but also to the matters of 
legislation and public relations. Our 
trade associations are becoming 
more active and more effective and 
we are hoping to rearrange their 


to increase their efficiency and ef- 
ficacy. We are developing strong 
association staffs which act as the 
focal point for activities of severai 
types and even as catalysts in our 
individual efforts to accomplish our 
goals. For example, our trade as- 
sociations have developed quite ef- 
fective educational forums among 
the insurance companies, a device 
which is of great help in such a 
rapidly changing world. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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One important all-industry effort 
heads up under the name of Health 
Insurance Council. It is aimed at 
effecting the best possible relation- 
ship, both psychological and func- 
tional, with doctors and _ hospital 
people. The gradual growth of this 
important effort is a clear indication 
of the trend toward intensive intra- 
industry cooperation. 

As to broad public relations, we 
stand on the threshold of exceed- 





ingly important developments. Ac- 
cident and health insurance has far 
outstripped its own capacity to 
explain itself, its machinery to cre- 
ate a favorable impression and its 
provisions for basic public education 
in the proper uses of insurance. As 
we develop new and better trade 
association organization, we expect 
to remedy this defect. Undoubtedly 
we can find no more important op- 
portunity than in this field. 

Let us now look at the side 
painted blue by public criticism of 
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Our hat’s off! 


... To the 124 members of our 1955 President’s 
Club ... a select group of Connecticut General field 
people with outstanding records in performance 
and in quality of service to clients. 

Thirty-two are life and qualifying members, having 
earned this honor for ten or more years. And forty 
have earned it five or more times. It’s an outstand- 
ing record . . . and an outstanding group. 


We take our hats off to them. 
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insurance. Harsh words are not 
new to insurance, and I suppose any 
worthwhile human endeavor must 
be prepared to withstand a certain 
degree of vilification. It is true, 
however, that the last few years 
have brought an unusual amount of 
censure to the health insurance busi- 
ness. For the record, let me list the 
major sources of this trouble. 

Perhaps the most cutting words 
have come from the public press. 
Certain journalists and _ feature 
writers developed quite a fad—a 
sort of journalistic indoor sport—of 
“picking on” the business. For a 
while it was a common thing to open 
a magazine and find some story 
derogating health insurance. I hope 
we are well through this cycle by 
now. 

A much more basic and important 
source of difficulty was the action 
taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in citing a number of com- 
panies for misleading advertising. 
This too made for a bad press al- 
though I am not sure the public paid 
much attention to it. However, it 
was basic because it opened wide 
the question of the jurisdiction of 
the Federal government, as opposed 
to the states, in the insurance field. 
The complaints themselves were, in 
the minds of most insurance people, 
a relatively minor matter in that the 
justifiable ones could be readily ad- 
justed by changes in advertising 
practices ( and I think most of them 
have already been adjusted), but 
the other matter of jurisdiction was 
a frightening one for the business; 
it is far from settled. 

Another important source of in- 
quiry, and quite a proper one in the 
opinion of most insurance people, is 
the body of state insurance authori- 
ties. Particularly through their na- 
tional association, the commissioners 
have been looking into the accident 
and health business and trying to 
find effective means of carrying 
out their duty to protect the public. 
The companies are happy to co- 
operate with the commissioners in 
this endeavor for we are sure that 
authority properly resides in them 
and that they should exercise ade- 
quate controls in their respective 
jurisdictions. Most of us feel that 
the insurance commissioners are the 
real key to any needed governmen- 
tal policing. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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PART C—LAWS, TRUSTS AND TAXES—1954 EXAMINATION 


QUESTION 1 


A life insurance contract, like 
any other contract, comes into 
existence as a result of an offer 
and an acceptance. This phase of 
the life insurance transaction is 
particularly significant in that it 
determines the moment at which 
the protection becomes effective. 

(a and b) Indicate precisely 
when the coverage under a life 
insurance contract becomes effec- 
tive 

(1) if the initial premium is 
paid with the application; 

(2) if the initial premium is 
not paid with the application. 

(c) Explain briefly how the 
other essentials of a valid con- 
tract are met in the formation of 
a life insurance contract. 

(d) With respect to what im- 
portant provisions of the life in- 
surance contract is it essential to 
establish clearly the _ effective 
date of the contract? 


Answer to Question I 


(a and b) (1) If the initial pre- 
mium is paid with the application 
for life insurance and a binding re- 
ceipt is issued, the insurer is deemed 
to have made an offer subject to the 
applicant’s meeting the company’s 
standards of insurability. The ap- 
plicant accepts the offer by paying 
the premium. If the applicant meets 
the company’s standards of insura- 
bility the contract becomes effective 
on the date of the medical examina- 
tion, or, if there is no medical ex- 
amination, on the date of the appli- 
cation. If the applicant does not 
meet the standards of the insura- 
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bility of the company no contract is 
created and the applicant is entitled 
to the return of his premium. 

If the initial premium is paid with 
the application and no binding re- 
ceipt is issued, the applicant is con- 
sidered to have made an offer to the 
company. In this case the company 
manifests its acceptance by deliver- 
ing the policy, either actually or 
constructively. If the company mails 
the policy to the applicant or to the 
agent without specifying any condi- 
tions regarding delivery, the ac- 
ceptance is complete and the insur- 
ance goes into effect at the moment 
the policy is placed in the mail. 
However, if the company mails the 
policy to the agent specifying cer- 
tain conditions that are to be met 
before the policy is delivered, such 


as apparent good health of the ap- 
plicant or further instructions from 
the company, there is no construc- 
tive acceptance and the policy does 
not take effect until it is actually de- 
livered to the applicant under the 
conditions specified. 

(2) If the initial premium is not 
paid with the application the policy 
does not become effective until the 
insured accepts the company’s offer 
by paying the first premium while in 
good health and receives the policy. 
The payment of the premium and 
the delivery of the policy are con- 
sidered to be concurrent acts. 

(c) A contract may be defined 
as an agreement between two or 
more competent parties, having for 
its purpose a legal object, wherein 

(Continued on the next page) 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1954 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters 
form a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An 
answer selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary 
for a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences 
which have been abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been 
presented in skeleton form. Answers to all questions are presented even 
though candidates were not expected to answer them all. Hence this set is 
—ew longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a high 
grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor 
to indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any 
paper, but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the 
questions and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the 
candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit 
was given for the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the in- 
telligence with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to 
use this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. 
The answers are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of 
thorough and systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses 
them as such invites disappointment since the examination questions each 
year are framed with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge 
is thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has 
properly studied the various subjects contemplated by the examinations 
may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner in 
which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organ- 
ized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, 
and then compare it with the answers here presented. 
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both persons agree to act or to re- 
frain from acting in a certain man- 
ner. This definition implies the fol- 
lowing essential elements: (1) a 
consideration upon which the mu- 
tuality of consent of the contracting 
parties is based, (2) legal capacity 
of the parties to enter into the 
agreement, (3) a legal object or 
purpose, and (4) reality of consent. 

The requirement of “considera- 
tion” is furnished when the insured 
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sustains a detriment by paying the 
premium or the first installment 
thereof in return for the company’s 
promise to pay in accordance with 
the terms of the policy. 

The requirement of “capacity” is 
satisfied by the insurer if it is a cor- 
poration, if it acts within the pro- 
vision of its corporate charter, and 
if it complies with state laws which 
set forth the requirements for en- 
gaging in the life insurance busi- 
ness. The requirement of capacity 
is satisfied by the insured if he is 


FRED A. SMART 
GENERAL AGENT 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Annually, since 1934, the Equitable Life of 
lowa has recognized, by its Master Agency 
Builder award, pre-eminence among its 
general agents in matters of organization, 
production, conservation, average size 
policy, and other major factors of agency 
building. Once attained, the Master Agency 
Builder award cannot again be won until 
three other general agents have subse- 
quently qualified for the award. 


Fred A. Smart, general agent in Detroit 
since 1926, Master Agency Builder award 
winner of 1955, qualified for that ranking 
Company honor in 1947 and 1951. The De- 
troit Agency, under Mr. Smart's direction, 
was the Company's leading agency in paid 


production in 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1954. 
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of legal age, is competent, is not 
intoxicated, and is not an enemy 
alien. Although a person must be 
21 to be of legal age with respect to 
most types of contract, special stat- 
utes in many states have lowered 
the legal age with respect to some 
types of life insurance contracts. 

To satisfy the requirement of 
“legal object” the applicant must 
have an insurable interest in the life 
of the insured and the policy must 
be free of any provisions which are 
contrary to statutes governing life 
insurance contracts and any provi- 
sions which are otherwise against 
public policy, 

The requirement of reality of con- 
sent is satisfied if there is freedom 
from mistake, breach of warranty, 
misrepresentation, fraud, duress, or 
undue influence, on either side in 
making the contract. 


Although a life insurance con- 
tract is not required to be in writing 
under the Statute of Frauds, as a 
practical matter virtually all life in- 
surance contracts are in writing. 

(d) It is essential to establish 
the effective date of the life insur- 
ance contract for the purpose of de- 
termining (1) the liability of the 
company to pay the policy upon the 
death of the insured, (2) the start 
of the period within which the com- 
pany must bring an action to sue 
for rescission on the ground of fraud 
or mistake, (3) the start of the pe- 
riod within which the company may 
rescind on the ground the insured 
committed suicide, (4) the dates on 
which premiums are due, (5) the 
date at which the policy will lapse 
at non-payment of premiums, (6) 
the maturity date at which the in- 
sured will be eligible for benefits 
under an endowment or retirement 
income contract, (7) the age of in- 
sured upon which the premium rate 
is to be based, (8) the period within 
which reinstatement may be ef- 
fected, (9) the applicability of the 
misstatemert of age clause, (10) 
cash or loan values, (11) paid-up 
insufance values, (12) the extended 
term insurance period, and (13) the 
applicability of the waiver of pre- 
mium provision. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) A contract has been de- 
fined as a “legally enforceable 
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agreement between two or more 
parties.” Does this mean that a 
court will compel the parties to a 
contract specifically to carry out 
and perform the terms of the 
contract? Explain. 

(b) Explain briefly whether 
the rights of the stipulated party 
to each of the following contracts 
can be transferred to another, 
and, if so, describe the manner 
in which the transfer may be ac- 
complished. 

(1) The rights of the mort- 
gagee in a mortgage. 

(2) The rights of an agent to 
represent his principal under an 
agency contract. 

(3) The rights of the payee of 
a bank check. 

(4) The rights of the vendee 
under a contract of sale. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) Even though a contract is a 
“legally enforceable agreement,” the 
courts do not always compel parties 
specifically to carry out and per- 
form the terms of the contract. In 
the usual case “money damages” is 
the only remedy available against a 
party who has broken a contract. 
Specific performance is required 
only when money damages is 
deemed to be an inadequate remedy 
to do justice between the parties. 

Money damages are usually 
deemed to be inadequate when 
money cannot give a party the sub- 
stance of what he contracted for, 
when it is impossible for him to 
establish the extent of his damage in 
terms of money, or when the re- 
covery of money damages would 
necessitate the bringing of a multi- 
tude of actions. For example, when 
a seller violates his agreement to 
deliver the buyer a rare article, such 
as a family heirloom, money dam- 
ages are inadequate because the arti- 
cle cannot be obtained for money 
and it is not possible to show the 
extent of his loss in terms of money. 
Courts usually deem land to be 
unique and grant the purchaser the 
remedy of specific performance 
against a seller who refuses to carry 
out his contract to convey land. 
Specific performance may be 
granted against an insurance com- 
pany which wrongfully refuses to 
accept premiums under a: policy, 
especially if the insured has become 
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instead, just look at the benefits you get: 


: = commissions ... lifetime renewals .. . full vesting of 
renewals ...no collection penalties (death, retirement, or termination) 
...and a generous pension plan. Lafayette keeps you happy with 
this sound, fair, easy-to-understand contract; with active, 
friendly support through modern sales tools, progressive 
merchandising methods, interim financing, and a liberal, 
realistic compensation plan. Get the benefits of a 
no-fine-print contract. Join Lafayette now. Write in 
confidence to M. V. Goken, Director of agencies... 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota and adjacent states. 








uninsurable after the original issue 
of the policy. 

(b) (1) The mortgagee’s rights 
to collect the money secured by the 
mortgage, as well as the mortgagee’s 
rights in the mortgage as security 
for the debt, normally are transfer- 
able by assignment. If the mortgage 
debt is evidenced by a negotiable 
note or bond, the mortgagee’s inter- 
est may be transferred by negotia- 
tion of the note or bond. The rights 
of the mortgagee may also be trans- 
ferred by will or by intestacy, as 
well as by operation of law as where 
a trustee in bankruptcy is appointed 


for the person holding the rights. 

Since a mortgagor who pays the 
original mortgagee prior to the time 
he receives notice of an assignment 
cannot be required to pay the as- 
signee, an assignee should promptly 
notify the mortgagor of the assign- 
ment. Similarly, it is considered 
sound practice for the party to 
whom a note or bond is negotiated 
to notify the mortgagor of the trans- 
fer. 

(2) A contract of agency is a 
personal contract involving special 
trust and confidence in the agent as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


an individual. Consequently, the 
agent’s right to represent the princi- 
pal usually cannot be transferred by 
the agent without the principal’s 
consent. 

However, an agent sometimes 
may delegate to an agent of his own 
the duty to represent the principal, 
if the act delegated does not call for 
the exercise of discretion which the 
principal reasonably contemplated 
would be exercised only by the 


WEATHER 
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“I want to help you plan ahead. You never know when a rainy day 





agent which he hired. Also, an 
agent is sometimes authorized to 
hire other persons to act as agents 
for his principal. 

Since the agent’s right to receive 
his salary or commissions is not per- 
sonal, the agent may normally as- 
sign his right to any salary or com- 
missions owed to him by the prin- 
cipal. 

(3) An ordinary bank check 
having a named payee is payable to 
the order of the payee. The payee’s 
rights may be transferred by nego- 
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is coming!” 


Bankerslifemen Sell Planning 


Maybe it’s just funny that a weatherman wouldn’t know when 
a rainy day is coming, but it isn’t funny not to plan for the 


other kind of “rainy day.” 


That’s why Bankerslifemen are trained from their first days 
in their agency offices to help their clientele make plans. Such 
planning covers protection for widows and orphans, provision 
for retirement income and the more complicated plans covered 
by business insurance and providing cash for estate purposes. 


Because Bankerslifemen do help their clients make and 
implement effective plans, they are the kind of life underwriters 
you are glad and proud to know as friends, fellow workers or 


competitors. 
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tiation, i.e., by endorsement and de- 
livery of the check. 

The payee’s rights may also be 
transferred by will or intestacy, as 
well as by operation of law as where 
a trustee in bankruptcy is appointed 
for the person holding the rights. 

(4) The rights of a vendee under 
a contract of sale are normally as- 
signable. This is true whether the 
subject matter of the sale be real 
property or personal property. 

It has been held by some courts, 
however, that the vendee’s rights to 
the property cannot be assigned to 
another without the vendor’s con- 
sent if the vendor has extended 
credit to the vendee under the con- 
tract of sale. 

The vendee does not have the 
power to increase the vendor’s obli- 
gation by means of the assignment. 
lf goods are deliverable at a given 
place, for example, the vendor is not 
required to deliver them elsewhere 
merely because the vendee assigns 
his rights to another. 

The assignee should give the ven- 
dor prompt notice of the assign- 
ment inasmuch as the vendor is not 
bound by the assignment until he 
learns of it. 

The vendee’s rights in the usual 
contract of sale may also be trans- 
ferred by will or by intestacy, as 
well as by operation of law as where 
a trustee in bankruptcy is appointed 
for the person holding the rights. 


QUESTION 3 


(a) “A” drew a check for 
$200 payable to the order of “B” 
and gave it to “B” in payment of 
a debt owed by “A” to “B.” The 
latter promptly signed his name 
on the back of the check and 
mailed it to his bank for deposit 
in his account. The check never 
reached the bank. Two days later 
“C” presented the check for pay- 
ment at the “X” Bank, on which 
the check was drawn. The bank 
paid “C” the amount of the 
check and charged “A’s” account 
at the bank. Subsequent investi- 
gation-disclosed that “C” had re- 
ceived the check from a customer 
on the day preceding its presenta- 
tion to the bank and had taken it 
innocently and for value in the 
usual course of business. 

(1) What rights, if any, does 
“B” have against (i) “A” and 

(Continued on page 49) 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


Insurance Company As a General 

Rule Cannot Waive a Matter So As 

to Have Coverage in a Policy Where 

the Risk Was Not Covered by the 
Terms of the Policy. 


On October 2, 1935, the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
issued a policy of insurance on the 
life of one Hunter, which said policy, 
among other things, contained a 
provision to pay the sum of $10,000 
on death and for an extra premium 
of $49.60 a year also provided that 
the insurance company would waive 
the annual premiums and pay the 
insured $50 per month during total 
and permanent disability. This was 
conditioned on the disability occur- 
ring prior to the insured’s reaching 
the age of 55 years. Thereafter, 
the policy provided that the addi- 
tional premium of $49.60 per year 
would not be collected. On October 
2, 1946 the insured came within the 
55 year age bracket according to the 
terms of the policy and the provi- 
sions concerning waiver of premium 
and monthly benefits for total dis- 
ability expired. The life insurance 
company, however, through error 
continued to mail plaintiff notices 
for premiums, including the extra 
$49.60, which said amounts were 
collected through October 2, 1950. 
In July, 1951 the defendant insur- 
ance company notified plaintiff that 
the disability feature of the policy 
was being removed and that pre- 
miums had been reduced accord- 
ingly. The plaintiff made claim, 
stating that he had become totally 
and permanently disabled as of No- 
vember 14, 1950, but the company 
denied liability on the ground that 
its liability for the payment of such 
benefits expired in 1946. 

Suit was filed and the insurance 
company admitted that it had mis- 
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takenly collected the additional pre- 
miums and made tender of the 
amount of premiums collected be- 
tween 1946 and 1950. The tral 
court submitted the issues to the 
jury which found that the plaintiff 
had been disabled since November, 
1950 and that the insurance com- 
pany was estopped by acceptance 
of the premium thereby losing its 
right to assert the age limitation as 
provided in the policy. 

The insurance company appealed 
to the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina and in an opinion by Jus- 
tice Denny, reversed the trial court 
and held for the insurance company. 

Justice Denny stated that the only 
question to be determined was as 
follows: “Did the defendant by ac- 
cepting premiums from the plaintiff 
covering a period of more than four 
years after he became 55 years of 
age waive the termination date for 
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discontinuance of liability under the 
provisions of the total and permanent 
disability rider attached to its 
policy ?” 

The court stated that there was 
some conflict in the decisions but 
the greater weight of authority sup- 
ports the view which is summed up 
in 13 A.L.R. 857, as follows: 


“It is well settled that conditions 
going to the coverage or scope of 
the policy, as distinguished from 
those furnishing a ground for for- 
feiture, may not be waived by im- 
plication from conduct or action, 
without an express agreement to 
that effect supported by a new con- 
sideration. This rule may be, as it 
often is, otherwise stated that the 
doctrine of waiver may not be ap- 
plied to bring within the coverage 
of the policy risks not covered by 
its terms or risks expressly excluded 
therefrom.” 


Thus, the instant suit would fall 
within the general rule as the court 
stated that the matter in the policy 
was a limitation upon liability. 
Cases from the following states 
were cited as holding with the above 
general rule: Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington and 
Wisconsin; also cases from the 4th, 
5th, and 8th Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peal. 
Hunter v. Jefferson Standard Life 
Ins. Co., North Carolina Supreme 
Court. Filed March 9, 1955. 
(2CCH Life Cases (2d) 267) 
Attorneys for plaintiff: Lee & Lee, 
Legal Building, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 
Attorneys for insurance company: 
Smith, Moore, Smith & Pope, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


700 Jefferson Standard Building, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Hark- 
ins, Van Winkle, Walton & Buck, 
18% Church Street, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


Insurance Company Held Not Re- 
sponsible for Proceeds of Policy After 
Delivery of Same to Agent of Insured. 


Joseph W. Savidge had purchased 
four policies of life insurance from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company aggregating the sum of 
$8704.44. The insured died and 
Cora V. Savidge, the widow, filled 
out proofs of death and handed them 
to one Arthur Benson, an alleged 
lawyer and friend of the family, to 
collect on the policies. The testi- 
mony disclosed that she had given 
the policies to Benson, together 
with proofs of death, and that Ben- 
son had reported to her, upon her 
asking, that he had collected the 
money and put it in a savings ac- 
count with the Bryn Mawr Trust 


Company in her name. About 
seventeen or eighteen months after 
she had turned over the policies and 
proofs to Benson she ascertained 
that Benson had in some manner 
withdrawn the money from the ac- 
count. At this time she filed claim 
with the insurance company and 
upon its denial of liability for fur- 
ther payment, filed this suit. 

At the trial the judge directed 
the jury to return a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the full amount of the 
claim, with interest, assigning as 
his reason that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was obli- 
gated not only to.see that the checks 
were issued to Mrs. Savidge, but 
to see that payment was made ac- 
cording to the tenor of the check. 
As in his opinion the company had 
not met that burden, he directed 
the verdict against the life insurance 
company. 

The insurance company appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, which court in an opinion by 
Justice Stearne reversed the deci- 
sion of the trial court, holding for 
the insurance company. 
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The appellate court stated that 
since the plaintiff had employed an 
agent to deliver the policy and 
proofs of death to the insurance 
company and she ratified the acts of 
collecting the proceeds, she cannot 
now impose liability on the insurer 
to pay a second time. The court 
quoted from the Restatement of 
Agency showing that even improper 
payment to an agent may be later 
ratified and such ratification in this 
case is necessarily inferred from her 
inquiry concerning her agent's dis- 
position of the proceeds. As stated 
previously, the testimony disclosed 
that she had asked Benson where he 
had put the money and that she did 
nothing about it for a_ period of 
seventeen or eighteen months with 
that knowledge. 

The court concluded that even 
if there were no original authoriza- 
tion to collect the insurance the af- 
firmation of the collection may be 
inferred from the plaintiff's failure 
to dissent once she knew that the 
insurance company had paid out 
the proceeds. 

The court also discussed the bur- 
den of evidence of payment and 
also whether or not checks could 
be used as proof of payment. In 
this connection, as a matter of law, 
payment by the defendant was estab- 
lished and the introduction of the 
check properly endorsed, showing 
that the money had been paid by 
the company, presented a_ strong 
factual presumption of payment by 
the insurance company. 

The court concluded that as the 
plaintiff was paid as far as the de- 
fendant was concerned, that the 
judgment should be reversed and 
judgment entered for the defendant 
in the trial court notwithstanding 
the verdict of the jury. As between 
the plaintiff beneficiary the Bryn 
Mawr Trust Company and Benson 
the matter was still left open. 
Savidge v. Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., Penn. Supreme Court, Eastern 
District, filed January 3, 1955. 
(2CCH Life Cases (2d) 241) 
Attorneys for insurance company 
Owen B. Rhoads, Gordon W. CGer- 
ber, Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers 
& Rhoads, 13th Floor Packard 
Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Attorneys for the beneficiary, James 
H. McHale, Richard J. Raab, 1530 
Lewis Tower, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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DISABILITY LEGISLATION 


ALL OF THE COMPULSORY non- 
occupational temporary disability 
benetits bills introduced in the 1955 
sessions of the various state legis- 
latures have been defeated, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by Ed- 
ward H. O’Connor, managing 
director of the Insurance L-conomics 
Society. Nineteen such bills were 
introduced in ten states this year, 
plus bills calling for a study of the 
matter in North Dakota’ and 
Hawaii. No compulsory non-oc- 
cupational disability legislation has 
been passed since 1949 when New 
York enacted its non-occupational 
T.D.B. law. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
REVISION 


DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS are push- 
ing revision of Social Security 
provisions this year instead of wait- 
ing until 1956. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mrs. 
Hobby wished careful study before 
extensions are made. Specifically, 
Democrats propose 62 as the eligi- 
bility age for old-age benefits for 
women, total and permanent 
ability benefits immediately for the 
disabled, and benefits beyond age 18 
for physically and mentally inca- 
pacitated dependents of insured per- 
sons. At present the eligibility age 
for older women is 65, disability 
does not bring any benefits until age 
65, and child’s benefits stop at age 
ls. 


dis- 


OPPOSE SEC REGULATION 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
well regulated by the states and 
should be excluded from provisions 
of pending Federal legislation which 
would require companies whose 
stock is traded in the over-the-coun- 
ter market to register with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
it is maintained by the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 


are 


ln a statement filed with the Sub- 
committee on Securities of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the company organizations 
pointed out that the life insurance 
business has long been adequately 
supervised by the states and full 
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disclosure of all financial and ad- 
ministrative facts is an integral part 
of their regulation by state author- 
ities. Registration with the SEC 
would be an undesirable, unneces- 
sary and costly requirement, the 
ALC and LIAA stated. 

“The business of life insurance is 
so closely related to the welfare of 
such a large percentage of the people 
of the United States that its super- 
vision has always been more pro- 
tective than the regulation estab- 
lished for ordinary business activi- 
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ties. No other business operates 
under so great a volume of state 
regulatory law. In the case of no 
other business have the states per- 
formed a more impressive public 
service. The fact that ninety million 
people of this country have volun- 
tarily invested savings in life insur- 
ance and annuities testifies to the 
confidence they have in the com- 
panies and the state insurance 
regulatory system,” the statement 
said, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Oppose SEC Regulation—Cort. 


State supervision of insurance 
was unqualifiedly endorsed by the 
79th Congress when it provided in 
Public Law 15 that continued reg- 
ulation and taxation by the several 
States of the business of insurance 
is in the public interest, the com- 
pany organizations pointed out. 

The proposed legislation would 
also require insurance companies, 
along with other business corpora- 
tions, to file periodic financial re- 
ports and management information 
with the Commission. 

“These reports would duplicate 
information on file in the state in- 
surance department of every state 
in which a life insurance company 
does business. The adequacy and 
completeness of the reports insur- 
ance companies make to the states 
is well recognized. . . . In addition 
each company is usually examined 
at least once every three years by a 
corps of examiners representing a 
number of the states in which the 
company does business. The insur- 
ance commissioners may examine a 
company more frequently if closer 
vigilance seems desirable,” the state- 
ment said. 


SELF RETIREMENT PLANS 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Life 
Underwriters has expressed its op- 
position to current bills before Con- 
gress which would encourage self- 
employed individuals and employees 
not covered by qualified pension 
plans to set up their own individual 
retirement plans. Two such bills 
now under consideration are: H. R. 
9 (Representative Jenkins, Ohio) 
and H. R. 10 (Representative 
Keogh, N. Y.). 

The Jenkins-Keogh bills would 
permit any self-employed person or 
any employee not covered or eligible 
for coverage under a qualified pen- 
sion plan to exclude from his gross 
annual income limited amounts paid 
by him into a bank-trusteed “re- 
stricted retirement fund” or toward 
the purchase of a “restricted retire- 
ment annuity contract” issued by a 
life insurance company. At age 65, 
the individual would begin receiving 
payments, which he would then 
have to report as taxable income. 

Gerard S. Brown, chairman of 
the NALU committee on federal 
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law and legislation, has proposed 
that the bills be amended so that 
new and existing individual life in- 
surance and endowment policies— 
as well as annuity contracts—would 
be one of the methods an individ- 
ual might use to fund his program, 

Such a plan, Brown suggested, 
should be applicable to any policy 
except a term insurance policy. He 
added that the portion of the pre- 
mium applied to building up the 
policy reserve would be excludable 
from the employee's current income, 
while that portion of the premium 
representing the cost of any pure 
insurance protection provided under 
the policy would not be excludable. 

Brown emphasized in his state- 
ment that “we are not making a 
plea that life insurance be given 
special treatment that is more fa- 
vorable than that accorded to any 
other form of savings program that 
may ultimately be provided by the 
Jenkins-Keogh bills. We simply are 
of the conviction that life insurance 
should be recognized as one of the 
permissible methods of funding the 
contemplated individual retirement 
programs just as it has long been 
recognized as such in the case of 
qualified pension and profit-sharing 
plans.” 


The American Life Convention 
and Life Insurance Association of 
America joined in the opposition 
expressed by the NALU in a state- 
ment filed with the House Ways 
and Means Committee in connection 
with hearings on the Reed-Jenkins- 
Keogh self-retirement legislation. 

The two company organizations 
expressed accord with the under- 
lying philosophy of the proposed 
legislation, but said the legislation 
should be amended so that individ- 
uals who establish their own retire- 
ment plans to gain the advantages 
of the proposed tax law would not 
be deprived of the right to select 
life insurance because it is one of 
the most important and extensively 
used methods of providing personal 
retirement benefits. 

“Many taxpayers have already es- 
tablished retirement savings plans 
involving life insurance or other 
forms of investment which would 
not qualify under these restrictions,” 
the ALC and LIAA statement said. 

“It is essential that existing pro- 
grams, designed to protect depend- 


ents in the event of death and to 
provide for retirement in old age, 
be preserved. Unless the legis]: tion 
ultimately adopted permits the use 
of these existing programs «s a 
method of funding contributions, 
undoubtedly there would be a (end- 
ency to surrender such progranis in 
order to set up retirement jlans 
that would meet the requirements 
of the new law. In many cases it 
would be socially undesirable and 
economically unsound for taxpayers 
to make this shift simply to reduce 
their tax burdens. Any individual 
retirement legislation should be so 
drafted that taxpayers as far as 
practicable will not be discouraged 
from continuing established savings 
programs. 

If the individual retirement prob- 
lem is to be solved along the lines 
of the pending legislation, the ALC 
and LIAA said, “the life insurance 
companies strongly recommend that 
the bills be amended to include a 
provision permitting individuals to 
accumulate their retirement savings 
in both new and existing life insur- 
ance policies without the interven- 
tion of a trust. Only the savings 
feature of the policy would qualify 
for tax deferment. The cost of the 
insurance protection as distinguished 
from the savings feature of the pol- 
icy would not qualify. This tax 
treatment would parallel the use of 
life insurance policies under qual- 
ified employee pension plans. 


AGGREGATE PAYMENTS 


TuHE $100,000,000,000 Mark was 
reached in the first quarter of this 
year in life policy payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries by all 
U. S. life insurance companies since 
the start of the business more than 
a century ago. 

In reporting this, the Institute of 
Life Insurance said that the second 
half of these payments was made in 
the past fifteen years. 

Benefit payments of the more 
than 900 U. S. life companies are 
now running at an annual rate of 
more than $5,000,000,000 and if the 
growth in the next decade equals 
that of the past ten years, it has 
been estimated that by 1965, ag- 
gregate life insurance benefit pay- 
ments may be at the rate of $10,000,- 
000,000 annually. 
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policy changes 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Several 
changes in its non-participating line have 
been made. Discontinued are the De- 
ferred Endowment plan (in place of 
which the regular level premium endow- 
ments with terms of 7 years or more are 
offered) and Insurance with Life Income 
which provides $1,500 insurance for each 
$10 of monthly income (instead the plan 
providing $1,000 insurance with income 
payable for 5 years certain and continu- 
ous will still be available). Graded 
death benefits are eliminated on juvenile 
ordinary life, 20-pay, and endowment pol- 
icies issued below age 5, and new pre- 
mium rates and non-forfciture values 
announced for issues below age 5. 

No changes are being made on the 
Juvenile 21 Special plan. Two new plans 
are a special ordinary and a special 25- 
pay life, both with minimums of $25,000. 
All plans mentioned are non-par. 


Business Men's Assurance: Gross re- 
insurance rates have been reduced and 
two reinsurance rate schedules have been 
adopted. The dividend formula has been 
liberalized. 


Connecticut Mutual Life: Most notice- 
able factor in the new policy series is the 
restyling of policy forms in order to be 
more readable. The procedures and prac- 
tices have been liberalized and many 
premiums have been reduced. 


Continental Assurance: Rates have 
been decreased for waiver of premium 
while rates for annuities and retirement 
income rates have been revised. The 
amounts paid under life income options 
of policies have also been revised. The 
new non-cancellable accident and sickness 
information has been incorporated in the 
new rate manual as well as new contracts 
—Underwriters Preferred paid-up at 65 


with return of premiums, and Family Se- 
curity (term insurance without a_ basic 
policy). Most changes were effective in 
June while some were deferrable until 
August 1. 


General American: Whe dividend scale 
has been increased an average of about 
16% for the dividend year beginning 
July 1. 

The company has announced “signifi- 
cant increases” in the amounts of insur- 
ance which can be written witheut war 
and aviation exclusions. The changes 
include “substantial” rate reductions tor 
most classes of policies and increased 
amount limits for a number of categories. 
Waiver of premium and additional in- 
demnity will be available for the first 
time in most cases. 

The most comprehensive changes in the 
ordinary line have been put into effect 
which includes rate reductions, dividend 
increases, new literature, and liberaliza- 
tion in coverages and underwriting. The 
increased dividend scale, according to the 
company, results in “sharp improvement” 
in net cost. 


Home Life of New York: Standard cov- 
erage has been issued for qualified 
civilian aviation risks. Affected by the 
change are pilots and crew members of 
commercial airlines and company or pri- 
vately owned airplanes. 


John Hancock: Applications are being 
considered for ordinary up to age 70. 
Coverage will be on paid-up at 85, 10- 
payment life, and single premium life, 
with a maximum of $100,000. 

Increased amounts on children in New 
York state have been issued. Policies are 
issued up to $2,000 on children ages under 
six months to four anda half years. At 
ages 5 to 14, more than $2,000 will be 
issued if the applicant carries a_ pre- 
scribed amount on his own life. The 
policies will provide one-fourth of the 





ROBERT E. BLACKERBY 
Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Mr. Blackerby became a Representative with the Denver Agency 
on October 1, 1949. After only a year and a half, he was 
promoted to Recruiting and Training Director. The outstanding 
job done in this position made him a natural choice for Manager 
when an opening occurred in the Albuquerque Agency. Since his 
appointment on July 16, 1952, his leadership has been apparent 
in maintaining the high standards of the Agency which frequently 
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sum insured for death prior to age ¢ 
months. 

A new series of group package )olicie 
designed for groups with 10-24 employees 
eligible for it has been announced 

The policies will be offered through 
agents and brokers in those states where 
it is permissible to do so. Health insuy. 
ance coverage will provide benefit up to 
$2,000 for covered hospital, surgical, and 
in-hospital medical expenses, subject t 
80%, coinsurance and $25 deductible pro- 
visions. Group life, including waiver, and 
non-occupational accidental death and 
dismemberment are basic benefits offered 
in amounts up to $5,000 each. Accident 
and sickness coverage is available except 
in states having compulsory cash sickness 
laws. 


Liberty Life of South Carolina: | wenty. 
five year and thirty year mortgage redemp- 
tion riders have been added to existing 
10, 15, and 20-year riders. A weekly pre- 
mium policy which provides cleanup and 
monthly income has been announced. 
The following additional new contracts 
have been added—a Junior Adjustable 
increasing by steps from $1,000 to $5,000 
at age 20, a special policy based on $50 
annual units of premium, a $10,000 mini- 
mum Il-year term policy, and a non-par 
$25,000 minimum paid-up at 90. 


Midiand Mutual Life: A portiolio of 
accident and sickness insurance policies 
covering six commercial-type — contracts 
has been introduced. These are loss of 
time, total disability, accident disability, 
loss of time, accident expense, family 
hospital and individual hospital. 


Minnesota Mutual Life: A North Star 75 
contract to honor its home state and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary has been an- 
nounced and the policy is on a permanent 
plan with prepayment and conversion 
features. 


New England Mutual Life: A {ull line of 
group accident and health coverages has 
been introduced which consists of accident 
and sickness (weekly indemnity); em 
ployee hospital expense, surgical, medical, 
additional accident, polio, and major 
medical expense. Coverage for dependents 
is available on all A & H_ policies except 
weekly indemnity accident and_ sickness. 


North American Reassurance: New 
rates for reinsurance of female lives 
standard, are the same as those for men 
three years younger. The company ex 
plains that its average policy on female 
lives is high enough so that it can afford 
to pass on the mortality saving it enjoys 
on female risks. 


Northwestern National: has a $20,000 
minimum non-par paid-up at 90. The 
contract issued on a 3°% reserve basis, is 
for ages 0-65 with an automatic waiver of 
premium. The policy will be issued up 
to 500°, sub-standard and term agree- 
ments may be added. 


Prudential: Ordinary policy limits to $1 
million have been increased. Since it 
reinsfres no business in other companies, 
the company says it is the only company 
to carry policies calling for death benefits 
of $1 million. 

The 5-year convertible term policy has 
been replaced with a new one which has 
a renewable feature (for an additional 5 
years) not previously available. Designed 
for business cases, the minimum amount 
issued on the new contract will be 
$20,000. 
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Trends & Opportunities—from p. 28 


Certain state legislatures are also 
the seat of accident and health in- 
surance activity. The companies are 
anxious to see the states pass bills 
which prescribe modern standard 
provisi ms for accident and health 
policies and which would place clear 
jurisdiction in the various state in- 
surance departments for the policing 
of the accident and health business. 
We hope that the good progress al- 
ready made toward uniformity and 
strength in these state laws will be 
continued rapidly. On the other 
hand some legislatures are quite 
troublesome. Sometimes their ten- 
dency is to get unduly stirred up by 
some complaint and to take pretty 
drastic action in a matter like regu- 
lation of insurance. Bills which 
drew tremendous attention in North 
Carolina and Ohio this year are ex- 
amples of attempts at radical cures 
that most of us feel were ill advised 
and would be harmful to the inter- 
ests of the state because they inhibit 
the development of insurance. Pre- 
cipitate and unwise legislation often 
is the result of unfortunate 
publicity or news: story. We need 
better public relations among legis- 
lators. 


some 


associ- 
ates working in life insurance threw 
this question at me, “What is wrong 
with accident and health insurance 
anyway?” The question is certainly 
well taken in view of the extent of 
the bad public notice the line has 
heen receiving and, frankly, the 
business is today in a state of in- 
tensive self-examination. In_ that 
mood, may I make a few comments 
on the underlying significance of the 
complaints we hear. What is the 
trouble with and health 
insurance ? 


The other day one of my 


accident 


In reply there are, of course, a 
number of points to be made. Some 
are fundamental—some are more in 
the nature of excuses. In the latter 
category, I honestly think that a con- 
siderable part of our trouble lies in 
the immaturity of health insurance 
—we are still suffering - growing 
pains. We have had a boom growth. 
We have quickly run through a tur- 
bulent childhood and far into a jit- 
tery adolescence. We have experi- 
enced all of the ignorance, uncer- 
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tainty and awkwardness which al- 
ways mark the early stages of life. 
Even the ethical sense of a few in- 
surers has occasionally seemed im- 
mature. 

What is more, this childhood oc- 
curred during a period of abrupt 
changes in environment and in the 
demands placed on us. Simultane- 
ous with far reaching developments 
in the medical field and with our own 
growth, we have felt the serious 
impact of inflation and we have also 
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been faced with very dangerous 
changes in political philosophy. The 
combination of these elements seems 
to have generated in the public a 
sense of urgency about health in- 
surance that at times has almost 
reached hysteria. We have felt 
called upon to produce sound and ef- 
fective answers to new problems 
with a sense of haste perhaps never 
before experienced in the insurance 
world. Time and again we have said 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Trends and Opportunities—Cont. 


to ourselves, “if only this field 
would stand still long enough for us 
to get hold of it, and if only people 
would give us time ... !” 

There are, however, several more 
fundamental fa tors which produce 
much of our difficulty. First, there 
is a great deal about health which, 
strictly speaking, is uninsurable, or 
at least doubtfully insurable, in the 
customary framework and technique 
of insurance. To a certain extent 
illness is subjective, and medical 
care properly follows no fast rules 
as to its scope and duration. Fur- 
thermore the introduction of insur- 
ance may have rather far reaching 
effects on the utilization of health 
services. It is not easy to apply the 
insurance mechanism to contingen- 
cies so importantly subject to influ- 
ences other than the laws of chance. 

Nevertheless, we are called upon 
to handle these contingencies, and to 
do so successfully we have to find 
ways of limiting and safeguarding 
our benefit provisions. But protec- 
tive restrictions cause complaints 
because they sometimes cut across 
a situation that deserves—or is 
thought to deserve—more than it 
gets. People always feel hurt when 
they run into an exclusion or limita- 
tion even though their premium 
costs have been quite properly de- 
termined in relation to benefits. 
There is here a fundamental three- 
sided problem of the purpose of in- 


A PLANNED 


surance, the expectation of the 
insured, and the need for safe- 
guards. It is a problem that requires 
much careful exploration and ex- 
perimentation. 

Next, we find that people expect 
insurance to be too comprehensive. 
They want it to handle frequent, 
expected or even planned events like 
maternity, annual check-ups, the 
routine office call, and even the 
cost of aspirin. We are always 
struggling with the question of 
whether we are tranforming insur- 
ance into budgeting and we worry 
about carrying the service so far 
that it will become a disservice be- 
cause of the administrative costs we 
have to add to the budgetable items. 


Classes of Insureds 


Insurance is also overburdened 
with expectation as to the classes of 
people it should cover. Some think 
that we should include the physi- 
cally uninsurable, that we should 
provide domiciliary or even com- 
plete care for all the aged, that we 
ought by some quick magic to en- 
compass the rural population, and 
that we should help out in protect- 
ing the indigent. We can do much 
for some of these classes, and con- 
siderable experimentation is under 
way with them. I, for one, would 
not vield the health insurance field 
to the government for any class un- 
til we have strained every nerve and 
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have had adequate time to try cvery 
device. But I wish that those who 
judge us would be more under: :and. 
ing and less critical while we try, 

Some of the criticism is | ainly 
unfair, much is constructive, and 
some arises out of particular, even 
peculiar points of view. In th» last 
category, there are two important 
items of special interest. The first is 
the cry we do not provide sufficient 
control of medical costs. We are 
told, for example, that we ought to 
find some way of preventing the 
surgeon from raising his normal fee 
when he learns that his patient has 
insurance. A somewhat © similar 
problem is that the cost of insurance 
is adversely affected when a patient 
takes a private room in a_ hospital 
only because he can afford to pay 
for it with his insurance. In another 
type of problem, when we provide 
for expenses of hospitalization, we 
have made it attractive for people to 
go to hospitals to have X-rays or 
other minor medical work which 
they would have to pay for if done 
elsewhere ; this not only runs up the 
cost of insurance but unduly crowds 
the hospitals. The interaction of the 
different factors and arrangements 
is fascinating and sometimes rather 
baffling. The solution of such trou- 
bles is going to require the insurers 
to work out ingenious insurance 
plans and to do so we must work in 
full understanding and cooperation 
with the medical profession in order 
to achieve the best results with rea- 
sonable cost. If we do not accom- 
plish that kind of result, we will con- 
tinue to be criticized along with the 
doctors and others in the health 
services. 

The other item is the assertion, 
arising particularly in certain labor 
union circles, that the insurance 
mechanism should provide control 
of the quality of medical care. Some 
group practice organizations which 
incorporate prepayment arrange- 
ments into their financial structure 
have stressed this control idea as a 
selling point, and in their hands | 
do rot object to it because it seems 
entirely appropriate for a group 
practice plan to worry about and to 
stress the quality of its medical care. 
I do object, however, to being told 
that as an insurer I am a guardian of 
medical quality and medical ethics. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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inl 954 Reserve Life Insurance Company set 
three outstanding company records — in assets . . . in 
capital, surplus and voluntary contingency reserve funds 
... and cash benefits paid to policyholders. 


Now, in the first six months of 1955, Reserve Life is 
way ahead of even those sensational records. Assets 
have reached an all-time high of more than $39,164,- 
000.00. Capital, surplus and voluntary contingency re- 
serve funds now total more than $18,300,000.00. Such 
funds provide Reserve Life policyholders with an ade- 


RESERVE LIFE 
AHEAD OF 1954 
RECORD FIGURES! 


quate safeguard for their investment. Since January 1, 
Reserve Life has paid out over $10,700,000.00 in life, 
hospitalization and disability benefits. 


Such record-breaking activities are customary at Reserve 
Life. The company has gained strength and solidity 
with every year, setting new records for over 17 years. 
In fact, the success of Reserve Life has been judged 
phenomenal by authorities in the field. Success has been 
due largely to the sound value of its insurance, plus 
the good service the company gives its policyholders. 





Policy Loans and Premium Notes. ""“* «518,471.69 


Secured by policy reserve. 


Life Premiums Due ond Deferred . . . . . 404,456.00 


Life premiums in course of collection, and bal- 
ance of premiums due to complete current 
policy years. Proper offset liabilities are 
included in life policy reserves. 


Investment Income Due and Accrued. . . . 227,635.00 
ee 5 a ad wwe het ee 2,419,145.95 
Me ew rene, ohne $39,164,317.54 





RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of DALLAS, TEXAS 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1955 


ASSETS 

Cash and U.S. Government Bonds. . . . . $ 5,673,034.44 
Other Bonds: 

State, County and Municipal $ 159,631.42 

Domestic Corporation . . . 4,535,939.95 

Canadian and Foreign. . . 65,727.48 4,761,298.85 
Stocks: ’ 

Preferred. . . . . . . $ 890,936.69 

Common. . . . . . . 6,404,251.18 = 7,295,187.87 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . . . . 12,312,612.70 
Real Estate. . . . wh ke Ae 5,552,475.04 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
life Policy Reserves. . . . . . . . . $ 9,330,000.00 


This amount, with interest and future pre- 
miums, will provide funds for payment of 
benefits as they become due. 


Accident and Health Reserves ~—< «— 2 Samoan 


Unearned premium reserves for payment of 
future claims on accident and health and 





Claim Reserves . eee 3,119,501.35 
For incomplete and incurred but unreported claims. 


Accumulated and Unpaid Dividends 





er 132,029.77 
Set aside for payment in 1955 to participating 
life policyholders eligible to receive them. 
ag includes sees for ae with 

Toxes Due and Accrued»... . 751,905.78 

Liability for 1954 taxes due and 1955 taxes acerued. ° 

Other Reserves and Liabilities . . . . . . 1,969,383.43 

Total Liabilities . ot isewinee . $20,809,125.33 
Copitl . . . . . . . . $1,000,000.00 
Contingency Reserve . . . . 8,355,192.21 
Unassigned Surplus . . . .  9,000,000.00 

Additional Security 
te Pelepheliers:. . ww os es) | UB855 1922) 
WO sw a) es dade ence 











RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Home Office: DALLAS, TEXAS - Regional Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OVER 2,000,000 AMERICANS ARE PROTECTED BY RESERVE LIFE 











Trends and Opportunities—Cont. 


Short of tying the insurance com- 
pletely into medical practice, as is 
done by the group practice prepay- 
ment plans, or short of having the 
insurer take charge of the doctors, 
as the government probably would 
do in national health insurance, I 
do not think insurance can or should 
be responsible for quality control. 
I am ready to leave that to the doc- 
tors and medical organizations. 
Frankly, I think that when certain 
interests play on this quality control 
idea their motive is not really to 
improve insurance; rather it is a 
part of a scheme to subjugate those 
providing health services. 

In fact, one of the major motiva- 
tions in the strictures we hear ap- 
parently has its source in a deep-laid 
philosophy of socialization. In some 
instances the socialization of health 
insurance, and even of all health 
services, is openly espoused. In oth- 
ers there can be little doubt that it 
is an underlying motive. Beyond 
question the significance of much 


of the criticism is simply that some 
people want the government to take 
over. 

I think some of the occasional 
charges that insurance costs too 
much spring from that same motive. 
We get caught in a crossfire in the 
matter of cost for, as suggested 
above, we are expected to handle 
certain items that are relatively ex- 
pensive to process and, at the same 
time, we are expected to conduct our 
operations at exceedingly low ex- 
pense rates. Quite unfair cost com- 
parisons are sometimes thrown at 
us, seemingly aimed to promote the 
notion that the government could 
do it more cheaply. Expense ratios 
derived from the Social Security fi- 
nancing are sometimes cited as ex- 
emplifying governmental costs in 
this field; but such ratios are not at 
all a measure of the expense ratio 
for health insurance because the two 
operations are entirely different, 
both in financing and in functions. 

One of the classic complaints 
about health insurance comes in the 
individual policy field where expense 


ratios are necessarily relatively 
high. It is usually admitted that 
group insurance is an inexpeiisive 
mechanism, but an expense rativ of, 

40% for individual insurance 
is sometimes spoken of as almost 
scandalous. Those who criticize jt 
either simply do not understand 
what is involved or their motives 
are destructive. When one thinks 
of the marketing, underwriting, ad- 
ministrative and stabilizing fune- 
tions which the insurance company 
must perform to handle the sale of 
individual insurance, how can one 
expect a low expense charge? What 
other businesses run on a mark-up 
from manufacturer to consumer of 
less than that of health insurance? 
The suggestion is that profits in 
health insurance eat up money that 
should be paid in benefits, but that 
insinuation is just about as false as 
it can be in comparison with any 
other 
ports. 


business our economy sup- 
Generally speaking, this 
scolding on costs is unfair. 
As we ahead, however, 
we must deal with an important 


move 
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GALVESTON ISLE — 


Indolent, exquisite hours, day and 
night ... where your only sense 
of time is the rhythmic surging 
surf gently caressing sun 
drenched beaches. There’s every- 
thing to do... all sports and 


entertainment facilities . . . and 


exceptional night life. A wonderful 


way of life... and at prices 


you can afford. Investigate Now! 


Write to hotel 
or hotel GALVEZ 


on the beach, Galveston, 


of Surf, Sand and Sun 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED e 
TELEVISION ° RADIO * 
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Color folder and rates upon request. 


GALVESTON ISLE...a symphony 


SWIMMING POOL 
SUPERB SEAFOOD 


BUCCANEER 


Texas 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES ........ Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON . . .Birminghom 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON ..... Washington 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL ......... Indianopolis 
LOUISIANA 
Pee New Orleons 
HOTEL DESOTO New Orleans 
NEBRASKA 
HOTEL PAXTON .. és Omoho 
NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS .... Clovis 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON Columbia 
TEXAS f 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN . Austin 
HOTEL EDSON ....... sous Beaumont 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD...... Brownwood 
HOTEL BAKER ...........005> .. +... Dalles 
HOTEL TRAVIS ..... toverene . ..Dolias 
MOTEL CORTEE ......cccccccccees El Paso 
HOTEL BUCCANEER s eee . Galveston 
WOTEL GALVEZ 2... ccccece cess Galveston 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE ............ Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS . Galveston 
HOTEL PLAZA .... ... ticornee loredo 
HOTEL LUBBOCK : : Lubbock 
WOTVER FALLS .....c cecceeecrens Marlin 
HOTEL CACTUS San Angelo 
HOTEL MENGER San Antonio 
ANGELES COURTS Downed San Antonio 
VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE Mountain Loke 
HOTEL MONTICELLO .. . Norfolk 


TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK—Murray Hill 66990 
CHICAGO—Mohawk 45100 
WASHINGTON—Executive 36481 
MEXICO CITY—36-78-10 
GALVESTON—5-8536 
CLEVELAND—Prospect 1-7827 


AIR CONDITIONED © TELEVISION © RADIOS 
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Should we take 
the path of least resistance by at- 
tempting to cover practically every- 
thing under health insurance poli- 
cies, that is, should we try to provide 
full reimbursement for all health 
costs, as many people seem to want, 
or should we try to swing back 
toward proven, traditional insurance 
principles by limiting our coverage 
to financially important, relatively 
infrequent, well-defined health con- 
tingencies ? 


dilemma. It is this: 


lf we concentrate on trying to 
achieve 100% coverage of all bills, 
we would undoubtedly be catering 
to the public’s sweet tooth. It seems 
to be natural for people to want 
their insurance to pay all their costs 
however trivial, and few are able or 
willing to reckon the consequences 
that would flow from doing so. 
Those who would have the govern- 
ment take over medicine, a la 
Britain, cater to the desire to have 
the full health bill paid and thus they 
make a strong appeal to the public. 

\lso, it is unfortunate, I think, 
that the desire for full coverage has 
been extensively fostered by Blue 
Cross through its espousal of the 


For August, 1955 


GROUP LIFE RATES REDUCED 


Reduced rates for Group life recently announced 
help the LNL representative serve and sell his Group 
New deductible coverages added to his 
already complete Group insurance line also help. He 
can meet his prospect’s needs—whether for life, 
disability, or retirement plans. 


prospects. 


Lincoln National’s complete and competitive Group 
insurance service is another reason for our proud 
claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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idea that the full hospital bill should 
be paid in all cases. There are signs 
that some Blue Cross people are 
troubled by the cost results, if not the 
basic questions, which its full-reim- 
bursement philosophy brings, but 
they often persist in acclaiming that 
philosophy. I wish it did not also 
harmonize so well with the tune of 
the socialists. 

There is an argument, of course, 
that if we provide full reimburse- 
ment for all costs, the desire to have 
the Federal government provide the 
British type of medical care will be 
lessened. I do not think that result 
would follow. To the contrary, I 
fear that if we take that irrespon- 
sible road there is greater likelihood 
that the government will take over 
than if we insist on utilizing sound 
insurance principles. If we were to 
provide 100% coverage, the cost of 
administration would be quite high 
because we would be handling mil- 
lions of little bills at irreducible, yet 
substantial, overhead, and at the 
same time claim payments would be 
very high, uncontrollably so. Event- 
ually we would find an overwhelm- 
ing demand for governmental par- 


ticipation in the control over the 
elements of cost, and that would 
mean the socialization of all of us. 
Broad is the way that leads to 
destruction ! 

Therefore, it seems clear that we 
must insist on applying insurance 
principles of the old tradition. We 
must concentrate on insuring the 
substantial health costs, not the 
trivial, and we must follow sound in- 
surance fundamentals. This is not 
a popular course, and we will have 
to work extra hard to explain and 
justify it—but that must be our 
mission. In the long run, if we make 
insurance adequate in scope and di- 
mension for the important financial 
contingencies of all insurable classes, 
and if we function at reasonable 
costs, we will have fulfilled our 
proper goal. If we do it well enough 
and soundly enough and with a full 
degree of public education, we can 
hold the line against governmental 
insurance. Sometimes we may have 
to temporize with these ideals in 
practical situations, but let us never 
forget that the narrow, hard way of 
sound principles is the way of sal- 
vation. 
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Your Agency's Life—from page 24 


the other might own at his death, 
it was testamentary in character.” 
Should this position be taken and 
sustained by the Commissioner, 
market value rather than contract 
price would be taxed. The value of 
stock in a close corporation seems 
always to exceed what the owner 
thought it was worth, and the bur- 
den is on the estate to rebut the 
Commissioner’s valuation—a__ bur- 
den most difficult to sustain. More- 
over, if the agreement is fully bind- 
ing, then the danger of taxation on 
both the stock and the insurance 
proceeds (used to fund the pur- 
chase) is avoided. 

A recent decision of the Circuit 
Court involving most unusual facts, 
in which the lower court was up- 
held, shows the complexity of this 
problem. The decedent was engaged 
in a retail selling business. In 1927, 
his son entered his employ, and in 
1929 became an equal partner in the 
business. Before the partnership 
was formed the decedent had bor- 
rowed extensively and this indebted- 
ness was assumed by the partnership, 
although, as between father and son, 
the father agreed to pay the debt. 
In 1936 the business was incorpo- 


rated and all the partnership assets 
were transferred to the corporation 
in consideration of the assumption 
by the corporation of the indebted- 
ness of the partnership up to $161,- 
500 and of the issuance to each part- 
ner of 500 shares of its total stock 
of 1,000 shares. 

At the same time the father and 
son entered into a written agreement 
that during their joint lives neither 
would dispose of any corporate stock 
without first offering it to the other 
at $100 per share. However, since 
the son had agreed personally to 
guarantee the loans which on the 
date of the agreement amounted to 
about $163,000, his option price of 
$100 per share was to be reduced by 
1/500th of the indebtedness due the 
bank at the date of the exercise of 
the option. They also agreed that on 
the death of either, the other would 
have an irrevocable option to pur- 
chase on the foregoing terms. When 
the decedent died in 1945 the debt 
was nearly $91,000. As a result of 
this situation the son could get the 
stock for nothing. The court said: 

“It seems clear that with the 
option outstanding no one would 
purchase the stock of the decedent 
at its value unrestricted by the 
option when it was subject to call 


by the son at sero. This was the 
rationale of our decisions in |i "ilson 
v. Bowers (2d. Cir., 57 F. (2d) 
682) and Lomb v. Sugden (2d. Cir, 
82 F. (2d) 166). In Lomb v. Sug- 
den, * * * we said that this view was 
supported by the Supreme Court's 
decision in Helvering v. Salvage 
(297 U.S. 105), to the effect that 
an outstanding option to purchase 
restricts the market value of stock 
in the hands of the owner to the 
option price. We see no reason for 
questioning the foregoing decisions, 
If they leave a loophole for tax 
evasion in some cases, here the dis- 
trict court found that there was no 
purpose to evade taxes. Such a loop- 
hole, if important, should be closed 
by legislative action rather than by 
disregarding the 
cited.” 


cases we have 


Later Competition 


Agreements restricting competi- 
tive activities by co-owners are 
equally applicable to the sale of 
stock of a corporation. The most 
recent cases involve this latter situa- 
tion. In the case Gasette Telegraph 
Co. (19 T.C. No. 86), the members 
of a family purchased all the stock 
of the Gazette Telegraph Company, 
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they all know the best place in Cleveland 
Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by plane, 
train or car, the friendliest 

ys place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 

in the heart of the city... 

where airport limousines 

make their first stop. 
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NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 





a newspaper publisher. The contract 
of sale stated that the value of each 
share was $150 and the balance of 
the price per share of $50 was 
specifically assigned to a covenant 
not to compete by each of the 
stockholders. The total price for 
all the stock was fixed at $750,000 
and that for the “won't compete” 
covenant at $250,000. The purpose 
in separately fixing the considera- 
tion for the covenant was to estab- 
lish its value for purposes of 
amortization and also as proof of 
damages which might be claimed if 
this portion of the contract were 
violated. Among the group of sell- 
ing stockholders were persons ex- 
perienced in the newspaper business 
as well as lawyers and other business 
men of wealth in the community. 
The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue contended that this cove- 
nant not to compete should be re- 
garded as nonseparable from the 
good will and consequently not sub- 
ject to depreciation. The Tax Court 
hel, however, that this was a bona 
file arm’s-length transaction be- 
tween the parties to the contract of 
sale, and that the covenant was 
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SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 





LIFE OF GEorGIA fieldmen made an all out 
effort in the company’s “Big Drive” for 
Ordinary sales and expense-paid trips to the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
Convention in St. Louis. Winners in the hotly 
contested competition included 17 Agents, 
17 Staff Managers, 5 District Managers and 
2 Division Managers, who received trips to 
the convention. 
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MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





treated by them as a separate item. 
Accordingly, the amount attribut- 
able to the convenant was properly 


subject to 
new owners. 

That the seller-stockholder had 
not anticipated such a tax result is 
indicated by the companion to the 
above case, Clarence Clark Hamlin 
Trust et al (19 T.C. No. 88). The 
seller-stockholders in this case 
treated the sale on their income tax 
returns as a capital transaction and 
showed the entire gain, including 
the $50 allocated to the covenant not 
to compete, as long-term capital 
gain. They contended that all the 
money they received was for the 
sale of their stock. However, the 
Tax Court, consistent with its 
opinion in the case of the purchaser, 
held that the amount allocated to 
the covenant was ordinary in-ome 
rather than a part of the capital gain. 
It was immaterial, the court stated, 
that some of these stockholders were 
merely passive investors not en- 
gaged in the newspaper business. A 
dissenting opinion was filed in the 
case to the effect that no part of the 
consideration was intended to be 


amortization by the 


paid separately for the covenant 
which was inserted in the contract 
at the insistence of the purchasers 
for their own tax advantage. 

Complementary to these cases is 
the recent case of Estate of Mc- 
Devitt (T.C. Memo., No. 34253), 
decided January 30, 1953, where 
the contract clause creating a tax 
advantage, supposedly, to the buyer 
was held ineffective. The Tax Court 
held that the contract purporting to 
create an employer-employee _re- 
lationship was in reality the sale of 
a partnership interest. Accordingly, 
the monthly payments of $2,000 over 
a three-year period, or a total of 
$72,000, were deemed capital ex- 
penditures and not deductible as 
compensation. The Court said: 

“* * * we are satisfied that the 
agreement between McDevitt and 
Coveney was that Coveney should 
receive $72,000 for his interest in 
the McDevitt Companies and was 
also to receive the shopping news, 
and that the employment provisions 
were inserted in the June 20, 1939, 
agreement to make it appear that the 
payments were for Coveney’s serv- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prolong Your Agency's Life—Cont. 


ices when they were in fact payments 
ior his partnership interest. No part 
of these payments was made for serv- 
ices rendered or to be rendered or to 
retain Coveney’s good will, and the 
respondent did not err in disallow- 
ing the deduction of the payments 
made to him during the taxable 
years.” 

The case illustrates the real need 
for bona fide arm’s-length dealing ; 
and, further, it would appear that 
the desired result could have been 
obtained had the contract contained 
a covenant not to compete, which 
would have been amortizable over 
the period of the covenant. 

Life insurance is often used to 
fund the purchase price of a dece- 
dent’s interest in stock of a corpora- 
tion. This is an excellent way to as- 
sure continuance or perpetuation of 
a corporate agency. But the way 
this is handled may have an impor- 
tant tax effect upon the interest ac- 
quired by the survivors should they 
at a later date decide to sell. The 
problem is to determine the cost 


basis (for tax purposes) of the 
decedent's interest where life insur- 
ance is used, in part, to supply the 
purchase money. This can be most 
important in cases where the pre- 
dominant interest was acquired from 
the decedent’s estate. Unless the in- 
surance proceeds are deemed a part 
of the adjusted tax cost basis, for 
purposes of capital gain or loss on 
later resale, the tax cost basis would 
he limited to the cash or other con- 
sideration (exclusive of the insur- 
ance proceeds) forming a part of 
the purchase price. Whether the 
insurance proceeds are considered 
part of the purchase price, and thus 
a part of the tax basis for subsequent 
gain or loss purposes, depends upon 
whether the proceeds of the insur- 
ance are included in the gross estate 
of the decedent. 

It is only if the survivors are con- 
sidered the owners of the insurance 
proceeds (which are then applied 
toward the purchase price) that 
such proceeds form a part of the ac- 
quisition cost basis, thus avoiding 
income tax. The Board of Tax Ap- 


peals case of Legallet, (41 B.T.A. 
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294) should be carefully studied by 
all who may be involved in such an 
arrangement. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of having each stockholder 
apply for, pay the premiums and be 
the owner of insurance on the lives 
of the other stockholders. In fact, it 
is often helpful to utilize a trust to 
facilitate the transaction. The /ol- 
lowing clause could be made a part 
of the contract if the above result 
is intended : 


Suggested Clause 


“Each of the stockholders has ap- 
plied for and obtained insurance on 
the lives of the other stockholders, 
all of which policies are payable to, 
and have this day been deposited 
with the trustee, to be held by it for 
the purpose of carrying out the 
terms of this agreement. Said poli- 
cies of insurance are more particu- 
larly described in “Schedule B,” 
hereto annexed and made part of 
this agreement. Each stockholder 
agrees to pay all the premiums and 
other charges on all policies ob- 
tained by him on the lives of the 
other stockholders. All dividends 
payable upon said policies shall be 
applied towards the reduction of the 
premiums thereon.” 

The life insurance should not be 
payable to the estate. That would 
leave the executor or administrator 
of the estate with title or rights to 
both the decedent's interest in the 
stock and the insurance proceeds. 
Both might be subject to the estate 
tax in this event. Also there would 
be no certainty that representatives 
of the estate could or would apply 
the insurance proceeds in the man- 
ner contemplated by the buy-and- 
sell agreement. 

As can be seen, this is a complex 
problem for all three types of agency 
organization. It can be satisfac- 
torily solved only with competent 
legal and tax counsel familiar not 
only with the Federal estate and tax 
laws but also with the laws in the 
respective states and with the par- 
ticular, situation in the agency. 
Above all things, it should not be 
assumed that any agreement, ar- 
rangement or understanding that 
existed before the 1954 Code went 
into effect will still achieve its pur- 
pose now. 

Reprinted from the Agency Sales Bulletin 


copyrighted by the Security-Connecticut !n- 
surance Companies 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


A YOUNG MAN NOT AFRAID of old 
ideas can be a better example of 
progress than an older man forever 
tinkering with new ideas. 

Alan D. Hecht, CLU of the 
Jerome Apple Company in Balti- 
1 eminently successiul 
young agent, perfectly satisfied to 
operate in old ways. Though he has 
been exposed to probably every new- 
fangled gimmick, short-cut and time- 
saver, he has persisted in sticking to 
such old-fashioned methods as per- 
sonal calls, individual service and 
plain footwork. The results would 
astonish many insurance 
both older and younger, 
everlastingly looking 
quicker procedures. 


more is an 


agents, 
who are 
for easier, 

© = oe 
AN “HONORABLE MENTION” has 
been awarded by the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference to Stagg Renz, 
CLU of Dallas for his outstanding 
direct mail program. Mr. Renz 
keeps in touch with more than five 
hundred clients through monthly 
mailings of timely insurance infor- 
mation, He frequently uses national 
advertising reprints to dramatize 
his sales messages. 
* a s 

“In to- 
day’s market, sell quality,” suggests 
Spencer M. Maben of Summit, New 
Jersey, who makes it his business 
to offer competent advice, sound 
protection, broad coverage, and per- 
sonal attention to his ever-increas- 
ing number of accounts, 

Until 19430 a New York City 
banker, Mr. Maben purchased a 
small existing agency in the fine 
residential community of Summit, 
aud immediately set about to make 
available to his new friends and 
neighbors the kinds of insurance in 
the amounts he, himself, was seek- 
ing. From the beginning, Mr. Ma- 


UpGRADE YOUR ACCOUNTS. 


For August, 1955 


ben has been: First, a community 
servant ; second, an insurance serv- 
ant. That he has succeeded ad- 
mirably in both fields is an impres- 
sive demonstration of the fact that 
there is a fine line, if any, between 
giving and getting. People see you 
for what you are, as well as for 
what you seem to be. 








SEE YOUR MARRIED MEN policy- 
holders. You can gain favorable 
interviews just for the asking. Tell 
a married man about protecting his 
home against the loss of his wife- 
the ‘ Key Woman” of his household. 
Wives are qualified prospects. 

The instant Mary thinks of life 
insurance as a household implement 
to keep the family circle intact, to 
relieve a husband’s troubled mind, 
to bring up the children in warmth 
and peace, to help the people she 
loves most, you've obtained another 
$10,000 © sale. More important, 
you've given peace of mind. 

e e * 

WHO, AMONG YOUR PRESENT clients, 
has bought his capacity of life in- 
surance? Nobody. Most of them 
have capitalized only a year or 
two of their incomes. How about 
completing the job they’d like to do 
for their _families.and themselves ? 


RECOGNIZING THAT NEW _ parents 
are excellent prospects, Waldo Mc- 
Dowell of Ames, Iowa gives every 
new mother at the local hospital a 
distinctive baby booklet. Many 
mothers think so highly of this gift 
that they call up Mr. McDowell to 
thank him. 

Another excellent good will 
builder used by the agency is a dis- 
tinctive blotter on which is printed 
the football and basketball schedules 
of lowa State College and the local 
high schools, Last year more than 
4,000 such blotters were distributed 
to businessmen in Ames. In ad- 
dition, more than 4,000 McDowell 
pencils are distributed among school 
children each year through the de- 
partment of education. 

ee ¢ e 

His CLIENT, to whom he 
sold a life insurance policy on his 
first day as an agent forty-one years 
ago, was among those who arrived 
to congratulate Jerome Apple of 
Baltimore, when the Jerome Apple 
Company moved into its new offices. 
He is Abraham Levi, who looks 
healthy and hearty enough to go 
on paying premiums another forty- 
one years, 


FIRST 


e °e om 
SEE APPLIANCE DEALERS, food 
packers, sporting equipment firms, 
building suppliers, furniture manu- 
facturers, television service organi- 
zations, air conditioning contractors, 
and merchants of play clothes, 
household equipment, garden tools 
and general hardware. 

In addition to meeting many new 
prospects in these prosperous local 
industries, you might well check on 
the present situation of your old 
prospects and present policyholders. 
A number of them have recently 
expanded their product lines to re- 
flect the new pattern of the changing 
American and Canadian market. 
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Bankers Life of Des Moines: New busi- 
ness issued and paid for in the first five 
months of 1955 totaled $93,403,457, an in- 
crease of more than $114 million over the 
same period last year. Of this total 
$61,540,270 was ordinary and $31,863,187 
was group. Production for May totaled 
$14,811,441. Of this amount $10,863,476 
was ordinary and $3,947,965 group. Total 
insurance in force had reached a new 
high of $2,276,170,868 by the end of May. 
Of this total $1,528,512,062 was ordinary 
and $747,658,806 was group. 


Central Standard Life of Illinois: The 
one millionth policy, a 20-pay endowment 


at 65, has been issued to Glenn L. Thoma, 
age 12, of Saxonburg, Pennsylvania. 


Franklin Life: A record sales total of 
$2,912 063 was chalked up by the Chicago 
division for June. The total sales for 
the 1955 six month period in Chicago 
amounted to $13,554,417. 


Lincoln National: The $7 billion mark of 
life insurance in force has been attained. 


Manufacturers Life: The $2. billion 
mark of life insurance in force has been 
passed. 


Mutual Trust Life: The $500 million 
mark of insurance in force has been 
passed. 


New York Life: The $1 billion of group 
life insurance in force was passed on 
June 30, the fourth group anniversary. 


North American Life: This com) any 
now has more than $200 million o{ life 
insurance in force. 


Ohio National Life: All single day pro. 
duction records were surpassed when 
$2,943,000 worth of applications were sold 
in henor of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of agency vice-president Grant West vate, 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund of 
Connecticut: Insurance in force as of 
June 1, 1954 reached $28,110,507. 


State Mutual Life: The $2 billion mark 
of insurance in force has been topped. 
The mark was attained in 614 vears, 
whereas it took 104 years to reach the 
first SI billion. 


United Benefit Life: As of June 30, life 
insurance in force totaled $1,575,000,000. 





NUL REVERE = 


a national leader in the non-cancellable dis- 
ability field. 


a well-equipped, competitive life insurance 
underwriter. 


a sound group carrier with exceptional plans 
both for employers of 10-24 people and 
those larger. 


The Paul Revere 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TONTINE OUTLAWED 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES writ- 
ing in Georgia have been told by 
Insurance Commissioner Zack D. 
Cravey that all tontine and semi- 
tontine policies, investment fund 
policies, and stock with policy con- 
tracts are outlawed as of August 1. 

The insurance commissioner's di- 
rective, dated June 24, followed 
closely on the heels of a resolution 
submitted to Cravey by the Georgia 
Association of Life Underwriters 
condemning such policies. 

Tontine policies were outlawed 
last December in South Carolina by 
a ruling of Insurance Commissioner 
R. Lee Kelly. Five other states— 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, and Maine—have passed this 
year the model anti-tontine legisla- 
tion developed by The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 

Commissioner Cravey warned that 
insurance companies or their agents 
who violated this ruling “will be 
dealt with as the law directs.” 

In defining tontine _ policies, 
Cravey said “this includes any pol- 
icy which provides that any part of 
the premiums, dividends, excess in- 
terest, savings on mortality, load- 
ings, lapses, or the earnings and 
accumulations therefrom, are to be 
payable only to those of a group of 
policyholders who live and persist 
in premium payments to the end of 
a peridd of time stated in the policy, 
or to those of a group of policy- 
holders who live and persist in pre- 
mium payments to the end of such 
stated period of time and the ben- 
eficiaries of those who die prior 
thereto while their policies are in 
force.” 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 32 
(ii) the “X” Bank? 
fully. 

(2) Explain how “B” might 
have prevented this situation. 

(b) Assets of a corporation in 
the amount of $50,000 were lost 
as a result of the fraudulent mis- 
management of its directors. A 
stockholder in the corporation 
contends that this depletion of 
assets diminished the book value 
of his shares by $500 and further 
contends that the delinquent 
directors are liable to him for 
$500. 

(1) Are the directors of the 
corporation legally liable to the 
complaining stockholder? Ex- 
plain fully why or why not. 

(2) Is there any legal method 
or remedy by which this stock- 
holder can compel the delinquent 
directors to account for the $50.- 
000 to the corporation? Explain. 


Explain 


Answer to Question 3 


(a) (1) (i) “B” has no rights 
against “A’’. When the check was 
delivered by “A”, “B” accepted the 
obligation of “A” on the check in 
satisfaction of the original debt 
which “A” owed. In return, “A” 
agreed that if the check were duly 
presented for payment, it would be 
paid by “X” bank in accordance 
with its terms. When “B” endorsed 
the check in blank, it became pay- 
able to bearer. When “C” received 
the check from his customer, he be- 
came bearer of the check. Conse- 
quently, payment to “C” was in ac- 
cordance to terms of the check and 
“A’s” obligation was duly satisfied. 
Furthermore, “A’s’” account has 
been properly charged by the “X” 
bank, and there appears to be no 
sound reason for requiring him to 
pay twice. 

(ii) “B” has no rights against 
“X” Bank. By the terms of its con- 
tract with “A”, “X” bank was re- 
quired to pay the check in accord- 
ance with its terms when it was pre- 
sented in the regular course of busi- 
ness. When “B”, the payee, en- 
dorsed the check in blank, it became 
payable to bearer, and “X” bank 
was called upon to pay when it was 
presented by “C”, a holder in due 
course, 

“B’s” remedy is to pursue the 
finder or thief of the check and to 
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During our 75th Anniversary celebration this 
August, we dedicate a new, spacious home 


office building. 


Minnesota Mutual, today, 


approaching one and a 
half billion dollars of 
life insurance in force, 
is one of the 25 largest 
mutual companies in the 
country. The “Star of 
the North” is a company 
with definite personality, 
positive character, and 
an enviable history in 
the industry. 


THE AGENT-MINDED ... 
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recover from him on the theory of 
conversion... If any of the other 
parties through whom “C” received 
the check were not holders in due 
course, “B” might also have rights 
against them. 

(2) “B” could have prevented 
the situation described in the prob- 
lem by endorsing the check “for de- 
posit only,” or by endorsing it to the 
order of “X” bank. If “B” had en- 
dorsed the check in either of these 
ways, a finder or thief would have 
lacked the power to transfer a valid 


title to “C”. The “X” bank, rather 
than “C”’, would have been required 
to bear any loss resulting from the 
bank’s cashing the check. 

(b) (1) Directors of corpora- 
tions are liable for losses which re- 
sult from their fraudulent misman- 
agement. However, in this case the 
directors are not legally liable to the 
complaining stockholder. While the 
stockholder may have been injured 
indirectly as the result of the direc- 
tors’ misconduct, the right to sue 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the directors belongs to the corpora- 
tion and not to the stockholders. 

The corporation is a separate en- 
tity, and, as the owner of the cor- 
porate assets, has the sole right to 
recover for wrongful conduct which 
depletes these assets. If each stock- 
holder had a right to sue for wrongs 
to the corporation, anyone who 
wronged the corporation would be 
subject to suit by each stockholder 
separately, and considerable confu- 
sion would result. 

(2) When it is clear that the di- 
rectors are not going to bring an ac- 
tion on behalf of the corporation to 
protect its interests as appears to be 
true in the present case, stockhold- 
ers may bring a derivative action in 
equity on behalf of the corporation. 

In the present case the stock- 
holder should bring an action in 
equity to require the directors to 
account for the damage which was 
suffered by the corporation as the 
result of their fraudulent misman- 
agement of the corporation. If the 
action is successful, judgment is en- 
tered in favor of the corporation, 
and the stockholder is reimbursed 
for expenses necessarily incurred in 
bringing a suit, 


QUESTION 4 


(a and b) Contrast the rights 
of (i) a revocable beneficiary, 


(ii) an irrevocable beneficiary, 
and (iii) an absolute assignee, 
under a life insurance contract; 

(1) prior to maturity of the 
contract; 

(2) after the policy has ma- 
tured by death; 

(3) in the event that the 
beneficiary or assignee should 
predecease the insured. 

(c) One of the methods of 
meeting the problems created by 
simultaneous or near simulta- 
neous death of the insured and 
primary beneficiary is through 
the use of contingent benefici- 
aries. Under what types of settle- 
ment options (including, for this 
purpose, lump sum settlement) 
would the designation of contin- 
gent beneficiaries not avoid the 
difficulties created by simulta- 
neous or near simultaneous 
death? Explain. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a and b) (1) Prior to the ma- 
turity of a life insurance contract: 
(i) In most states the interest of a 
revocable beneficiary is considered 
to be no more than a mere expect- 
ancy. In a few states such benefi- 
ciary is considered to have a defeasi- 
ble vested interest. In all states his 
interest is contingent upon his sur- 
viving the insured without the in- 
terest having been previously termi- 
nated. 


. . » @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. . @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 


progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in foree. 





Except in those states adhering 
to the defeasible vested interest 
theory, the insured retains all rights 
in the contract, including the right 
to assign his interest, change the 
beneficiary, take the cash surrender 
value, or make loans against the 
policy. In those states adhering to 
the defeasible vested interest con- 
cept, the insured may have to 
change the beneficiary to his estate 
or obtain the consent of the benef- 
ciary before exercising such rights. 

lf the revocable beneficiary js 
also the owner, he has all of the 
rights provided under the contract. 
He can assign his interest, change 
the beneficiary, take the cash sur- 
render value, or make loans against 
the policy. 

(ii) An irrevocable _ beneficiary 
has a vested right in the policy. In 
most jurisdictions he is viewed as 
the joint owner of the contract with 
the insured. The insured cannot 
change the beneficiary without the 
latter’s consent, nor can the insured 
take the cash surrender value, make 
loans against the policy, or assign 
the policy without the beneficiary's 
consent, unless the right to do so has 
been reserved in the policy. Al- 
though the irrevocable beneficiary's 
interest may fail by reason of non- 
payment of premiums, he has the 
right to protect his interest by pay- 
ing premiums himself. The irrevo- 
cable beneficiary does not have the 
right to dividends unless he pays 
the premiums since dividends are 
considered to be a return of pre- 
mium. 

(iii An absolute  assignee’s 
rights in the policy are vested. He 
has all rights formerly held by the 
insured and the insured has no fur; 
ther ownership interest in the policy. 
The assignee may further assign the 
policy, take the cash surrender 
value, make loans against it, and 
otherwise treat it as his own. He is 
protected against the insured’s cred- 
itors so long as the assignment was 
not made in fraud of creditors. An 
absolute assignment operates to cut 
off the interest of a revocable benefi- 
ciary but is subject to the interests 
of an irrevocable beneficiary, unless 
the insured reserved the right to 
assign or unless the irrevocable 
beneficiary joined in the assignment. 

In some cases an absolute assign- 
ment form is used when an insur- 
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An 


ance contract is transferred to a 
creditor as collateral for a loan, in 
which case the insured may be per- 
mitted to retain certain rights and 
ownership reverts to the insured 
upon repayment of the loan. 


(2) After the policy has matured 
by death: (i) Ownership of the 
proceeds vests in the revocable bene- 
ficiary. Creditors of the insured 
have no rights in these proceeds ex- 
cept when the policies have been 
procured or continued in force in 
fraud of creditors or where the cred- 
itor is the Federal government at- 
tempting to collect delinquent taxes. 

(ii) Ownership of the proceeds 
vests in the irrevocable beneficiary 
and creditors of the insured have no 
rights in such proceeds. 

(iii) An absolute assignee has a 
right to any proceeds due under 
the policy, subject to the company’s 
prior right to satisfy any indebted- 
ness to it under the policy. Usually 
an absolute assignee has no right to 
exercise any settlement option. This 
is almost always true if the absolute 
assignee is a corporation, 

If the assignment is absolute only 
in form, and is actually intended to 
serve as security for a debt, the as- 
signee is entitled to retain only the 
amount of the debt, including pre- 
miums paid and interest, the balance 
going to the beneficiary, or to the 
estate of the insured if there is no 
third party beneficiary. 


(3) If the beneficiary or assignee 
should predecease the insured: (i) 
The interest of the revocable benefi- 
Clary terminates immediately. If an 


irrevocable contingent beneficiary 
has not been named, the insured 
may name a new beneficiary. If no 
contingent beneficiary has been 
named and no new beneficiary is 
designated, the proceeds of the 
policy revert to the estate of the in- 
sured at his death. 


(ii) In some states and under 
some of the older life insurance con- 
tracts, the interest of the irrevocable 
beneficiary vests in his estate in the 
event that he predeceases the in- 
sured. The modern view, however, 
is that the interest of the irrevocable 
beneficiary ceases with his death. 

(iii) The interest of the assignee 
becomes part of his estate and is 
treated like other property owned by 
the assignee at his death. 
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(c) There are three types of dif- 
ficulties that may arise in the event 
that an insured and his beneficiary 
meet death in a common disaster. 
First, it is necessary to determine 
whether the insured or beneficiary 
died first in order to determine 
whether the insured’s heirs or the 
heirs of the beneficiary are entitled 
to the insurance proceeds. Interested 
parties may appeal to the courts for 
a decision on this point and expen- 
sive litigation may ensue. Second, 
death in a common disaster may 
cause diversion of the insurance pro- 
ceeds to unintended beneficiaries. 
Third, there may be considerable 
shrinkage in the proceeds of the in- 
surance policy. 

The designation of contingent 
beneficiaries will not eliminate the 
problems associated with simultane- 
ous or near simultaneous death 
whenever the insured elects either 
a lump sum settlement or settlement 
involving life contingencies. In the 
event of a lump sum settlement, the 
proceeds would vest in the primary 
beneficiary if she should survive the 


insured by any measurable extent of 
time. This could lead to litigation to 
determine whether she in fact did 
survive the insured and, if the find- 
ings were in the affirmative, the pro- 
ceeds would be diverted to her side 
of the family. In addition, they 
would suffer shrinkage from the ex- 
pense of estate administration, in- 
cluding the cost of litigation. If a 
life income option with no guaran- 
teed installments or other refund 
feature is elected, and the bene- 
ficiary should survive the insured 
by, say, less than a month, the in- 
surance company’s obligation un- 
der the contract would be limited to 
one monthly payment. Even if a 
retund feature is incorporated in the 
life income option, there could be 
some shrinkage, such a possibility 
existing in those instances where 
the refund feature promises some- 
thing less than the face amount of 
the policy. What has been said 
about the life income option applies 
to some extent with a joint and sur- 
vivorship option. 
(To be continued) 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


arry S. Tressel, M.C.A Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
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Michael Kazakoff 
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WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
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Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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obituaries 


Sheen: Joseph Francis Sheen, general 
counsel and a member of the board of 
directors of the Security Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, Topeka, Kansas, died 
July 5th at the age of 57. Mr. Sheen, a 
brother of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, was 
a member of the law firm of Fulton, 
Fulton & Sheen of Chicago. He was a 
member of the Chicago Bar Association, 
the Illinois Bar Association and the 
Chicago Law Institute. Also a director 
and officer of the 100 North LaSalle 
Street Building Corporation, the 1232 
North LaSalle Street Building Corpora- 
tion and the Builders Material Corpora- 
tion, all of Chicago. 


Dolak: Michael C. Dolak, vice president 
of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, died July 6 following an 
illness of more than six months. Mr. 
Dolak joined the Connecticut Mutual in 
1935 as a securities analyst, became assist- 
ant financial secretary in 1942, financial 
secretary in 1946, second vice president in 
1947 and was named a vice president in 
1952. He was a member of the U. §., 
Railroad Administration during World 
War I and before coming to the Connect- 
icut Mutual had been associated with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the New 
York Trust Company and the Illinois 
Central Railroad. A _ recognized expert 
in the field of railroad financing, he had 
been chairman of the reorganization com- 
mittee of the Milwaukee and St. Louis 
Railroad and had served on similar com- 
mittees for several other railroads. 


Lunn: Walter A. Lunn, vice president and 
treasurer of the Old American Life Com- 
pany, Seattle, was killed July 2nd on a 
head-on automobile collision near Kel- 
log, Idaho while returning from vacation. 
He was 52 years old. Mr. Lunn was one 
of the founders of Old American Life 
Company in 1945 and its chief account- 
ant. In 1948 he was promoted to the 
office of treasurer and in 1955 to the 
office of vice president and treasurer. He 
was also a director of the company. 
Prior to joining the Old American Life, 
Mr. Lunn was tabulating supervisor and 
auditor for the Los Angeles office of 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Bangs: George A. Bangs, former presi- 
dent of American United Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, died June 15th 
at the age of 87. He became managing 
director of the old United Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in 1933. After the 
merger of United Mutual and American 
Central, he became managing director of 
the new company, American United Life. 
He was elected president in 1940 and re- 
tired in 1948. Mr. Bangs was with the 
Judge Advocate General's office during 
World War I. 


Cleaver: W. F. Cleaver, manager of the 
policy, department of American United 
Life Insurance Company died July 5 at 
the age of 53. Mr. Cleaver had been as- 
sociated with American United Life since 
1941 and had previously spent eighteen 
years in the insurance business. 


Bell: Harold O. Bell, an agent for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Ce., 
died June 25th after a long illness. Mr. 
Bell joined the company in 1931 at the 
Lowell, Massachusetts, district office where 
he served until the time of his death. 
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POCKET SIZE RECORDER 


Using the world’s smallest electric motor, 
this recorder, though small enough to fit 
in a man's pocket, will record up to five 
hours of speech on a single reel of wire 
light enough to be mailed for a three cent 
stamp. Recordings can be erased and the 
wire used over and over again. Push- 


button control provides for recording, stop- 
ping, rewinding and playback. The ma- 
chine may be controlled by a foot-switch 
for transcribing dictation. Also the record- 
ing can be played back through earphones, 
a microphone or an external amplifier. The 
recorder is marketed by Geiss-America. 
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TELEPHONE HOLDER 


Called the “Phone Mate,” a new device 
being marketed by Pioneer Equipment 
Sales Company holds the telephone re- 
ceiver and mouthpiece at head level, in 
any desired position. Thus the user's hands 
are free for typing or writing. It is de- 
signed to fit any modern phone base and 
is quickly and easily attached. A small 
spring-operated lever fits over the saddle 
which ordinarily holds the phone receiver. 
Raising the lever has the same effect as 
lifting the receiver and snapping it down 
is the equivalent of hanging up. 


PORTABLE ADDRESSOGRAPH 


A new portable Addressograph machine 
has been developed by the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation for the everyday 
addressing and repetitive writing needs of 
smaller organizations or departments of 
larger companies. The machine is light- 
weight and requires about twice as much 
desk space as a telephone. It will take 
more than one plate at a time, will print 
repetitively, skip or print once and refile, 
in the same order. A new type of ribbon 
gives a fine-line print and keeps the plates 
clean because of a special coating on the 
ribbon. All common office forms may be 
imprinted by the machine. Finish is of 
brown morocco. 












DOUBLE DUTY FAN 


The deep-pitched propeller of this Roll- 
About fan moves free air at the rate of 
3,950 cubic feet per minute. It serves a 
dual purpose as, in addition to being used 
to circulate air throughout a room, it can 
be rolled in front of an open window and 
used to exhaust the hot, stale inside air 
thus drawing in the cooler air. The rigidly 
mounted and cushioned-in-rubber two-speed 
motor runs silently and is said not to cause 
radio or television interference. A product 
of the Precision Equipment Company. 





ELECTRIFIED FILE 


A new electrified rotary card index file 
has been developed by Remington Rand 
Inc. for rapid reference and posting 
operations. Equipped with chair and 
posting board it forms a complete and 
compact work station for all normal {fil- 
ing and posting activities. Movable shelves 
travel in either direction and stop at post- 
ing level automatically. These features 
plus shorter crosswise trays and a rapid- 
action circuit system are said to provide 
smoother, faster automatic filing with 
noiseless operation. A foot switch can be 
installed to leave both the clerk's hands 
free for work. Optional equipment may be 
had to position the desired tray at con- 
venient standing reference height. 
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The Ford Motor Company photographs its vital 
records on Recordak Microfilm... gets valuable 
extra protection at low cost. 


Insurance against loss of property and sales is not enough. 
Not enough when the life of a business is at stake. 
If Ford’s vital records were lost, reconstruction would be 
a hopeless task. But Ford insures against this possibility— 
however slim—by microfilming its valuable documents and 
storing the Recordak Microfilm copies at remote locations. 
Microfilming is best for the job for the following reasons — 


1. Quickest, easiest way to duplicate records of all types and 
sizes in large volume. For example, 200 letter-size documents can 





TYPICAL RECORDS MICROFILMED AT FORD 


records of incorporation e stock transfer records 
e capital stock ledger e personnel data sheets 
e engineering drawings ¢ formulas e test records 
e property records e accounts receivable and 











payable e contracts e titles e leases e easements 


Protecting Fords 
1% billion dollar business 





e major litigation files 
ee 








APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO BUSINESS Yffyy 





be copied in 1 minute with a Recordak Triplex Microfilmer, one 
of the Recordak models used by Ford. 
2. Lowest Cost. As many as 29,000 check-size records fit on a 
100-ft. roll of Recordak 16mm Microfilm which costs only $3.65, 
including processing charges. 
3. No deterioration. Recordak Microfilms are processed to meet 
the high specifications of U.S. Bureau of Standards for archival 
films; will remain picture-perfect over the years. 
4. 99% space savings. Ford stores over 18 million Recordak 
film copies in a 20 x 30-ft. area. Not only does this save on filing 
equipment, but it also makes all records easily accessible. 
Protection is only one of the benefits which Recordak 
Microfilming is bringing to over 100 different types of 
business . . . thousands of concerns. Write for free book- 
let, “Protection of Vital Corporate Records,” and full 
details on Recordak Microfilming. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance systems 








Seating 


Requirements 


LYNE S. METCALFE 


T IS ONLY IN RECENT YEARs that 
Lin question of seating insurance 
office workers at their jobs in a way 
that will assure the greatest degree 
of comfort and efficiency has at- 
tracted management. Yet, careful 
studies and experiments in the past 
few years have revealed some star- 
tling truths, not only about seating, 
as it adds to worker’s health, effi- 
ciency, and work output, but like- 
wise as to seats themselves—when 
designed to fit the needs of the job 
and likewise, the particular type of 
worker. 


Vary Greatly 


The very large majority of office 
workers are workers with perma- 
nent stations, engaging in similar 
operations each work day. They are 
selected, first of all, for their skills, 
intelligence and know-how, though 
physical characteristics vary greatly 
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and therefore their seating require- 
ments. 

In solving this problem the man- 

agement, therefore, must approach 
it from two angles: 
a) Seating that will contribute to 
the health and comfort of the worker 
b) Seating that meets the particular 
exigencies of the individual clerical 
job and equipment 

Much has been learned by seating 
studies for office people by such lead- 
ers as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Bell Laboratories, Dow Chem- 
ical, DuPont, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Laboratories, the Army Insti- 
tute of Pathology, Veterans Admin- 
istration and others. 

First, let us consider posture as it 
affects the individual seated worker. 
A great deal has been learned about 
this subject through tests and sur- 
veys made through such organiza- 
tions as Lorenz Foundation of New 
York, Columbia University, in its 
studies of rest and fatigue; Indus- 
trial Medicine and Surgery Maga- 


zine, etc., and U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Quoting Harold R. Nissley, pro- 
fessional industrial engineer of na- 
tional reputation who has specialized 
in this subject in behalf of industry: 
“A four year study points to four 
main considerations in the selection 
and use of the factory chair or stool: 
a) How comfortable is it? 
b) How safe is it? 
c) Is it easily adjustable (for a 
multi-shift operation) ? 
d) What are its annual maintenance 
costs ?” 


Workers’ Comfort 


As to a worker’s comfort and its 
impact on the amount and quality of 
his or her output, ample evidence 
exists that both factors are directly 
related to the degree of fatigue suf- 
fered by the individual worker. 

The industrial physician, after all, 
is charged with the responsibility 
of detecting fatigue, finding its 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The piece of paper immediately above this type 
may well change your office from one that looks 
ordinary to a colorful, cheerful, pleasant-looking 
place in which to work. 


It will bring you a free folder which shows you 
the famous Royal Standard Typewriter in some 
of its new colors. 


The folder describes in words and pictures, 
much better than we can do here, just how beau- 
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tiful the famous Royal Standard now is. It shows 
how you can mix beauty with practicability in the 
modern office. 

It takes less than a minute to fill in the coupon. 
It will take only a few minutes to look through 
the folder. 

You should have this free folder. 

Why not send in the coupon now? There is no 
obligation. 


® electric + portable 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY ROYAL standard 


a division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Seating Requirements—from p. 56 


causes, and ascertaining its effect 
on individual workers, their jobs, 
and their characteristics. Through- 
out the industry employers whose 
staffs do not include professional 
medical service, fully realize the 
fatigue factor and its impact on pro- 
duction. But, in many instances, in- 
sufficient emphasis is placed upon 
seating. 

There are two forms of fatigue 
which may be classified as follows: 
(1) Pathological fatigue—which is 
undue, over-fatigue and (2) Physio- 
logical fatigue—which is related to 
muscular activity—normal, or other- 
wise. 

However, industry is most con- 
cerned today with pathological fa- 
tigue or undue fatigue which, as a 
rule, exists in the entire body of the 
worker so afflicted. This scarcely 
can fail to result in lowered personal 
efficiency, smaller output by the 
worker, rise in the incidence of acci- 
dents, and a higher operating cost 
to the employer. 

Some interesting information on 
this matter has been assembled by 
the United States Public Health 
Service, a study involving persis- 
tent and careful study of the hourly 
(and daily) output of numerous 
workers in various seated activities. 
These studies assume that 100% 
is the limit of potential efficiency or 
the major output feasible when all 
activities of a given group of work- 
ers should reach maximum at an 
identical hour. 


Great Improvement 


In this test one plant operated on 
an eight-hour day and a great im- 
provement in output was shown dur- 
ing the second hour which was as- 
sumed to be the result of activities 
during the first hour. Greatest rate 
of output was reached at the end of 
the third hour (given as 97.4%) 
while the lowest (80.8%) was 
shown during the last hour of the 
work day. 

In another case, a shop operating 
ten hours a day showed an increase 
during the second hour, based on 
activities the first hour, with a 
further increase during the third 
hour and with a maximum showing 
during the fourth hour. Then, a 
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decrease so that during the tenth 
hour of work the rate was down to 
79.1%. 

As to accidents, due to fatigue, 
one fourth of 1,300 industrial acci- 
dents studied, the report says, were 
found to be due to worker fatigue. 

To a great extent, the design and 
widespread introduction of “pos- 
ture” chairs and work “stools” based 
upon careful studies of workers’ 
sitting and working habits, height, 
weight and so on, have been of great 
help in reducing these loss-through- 
fatigue factors. This has been par- 
ticularly true in the increasing use 
of the adjustable type seat which at 
the mere touch of the worker's 
hands raise the seat to meet the 
comfort level of the individual and 
of his particular job. Combined 
with this instant raise and lower 
feature, is included the proper pos- 
ture element especially as regards 
the back rest, etc. 

In many studies of seating in in- 
dustry, laboratories, offices and 
schools, it has been shown that there 
are other purely “‘business-manage- 
ment” demands entering into mod- 
ern seating which the adjustable 
work chair is designed to meet. 

For instance, where there is a 
multi-shift situation, there may be— 
and usually is—a_ time-wasting 
“scramble” for chairs by personnel 
where chairs vary in type and con- 
struction. With the adjustable type 
each man or woman can take any 
chair and in an instant bring it to 
his or her proper work level. 

It has also been found that with 
many work chairs, where chair plat- 
forms are provided, people work 
their way off the platform easily 
which is a cause for many serious 
disabling accidents. Where the 
chair is the proper height this is 
much less likely to happen. 

Better work including fewer er- 
rors, rejects, etc. invariably results 
where the personnel finds the seat 
easily adjustable to its individual 
comfort. 

The (patented) automatic ad- 
justing mechanism in this new type 
of seat works on the same principle 
as the bicycle coaster brake; when 
pressure is applied it grips. Four- 
teen balls in the wedge grip the steel 
rod which passes through the center. 
From the lowest position the seat 
is raised to the height desired. To 





lower the seat, you first raise to ex. 
treme height, where it automatically 
releases a safety factor—being that 
weight must be removed to unlock. 
Then lower it all the way down to 
re-engage locking mechanism. 

Each person adjusts the seat 
height and position of back rest to 
suit his individual requirements 
taking but a few seconds to obtain 
correct adjustment for proper seat- 
ing. This seating is also advanta- 
geous in typing and business machine 
practice. 

In addition to bench workers, the 
adjustable stools and chairs are also 
adapted to machine workers giving 
them working comfort according to 
the most comfortable and ease pos- 
ture on the job. 


Working in Comfort 


Said Rex Dawson, of the Ad- 
justo Organization, whose studies 
and experiments have done much to 
make the new type posture chairs 
available to factories, laboratories, 
workshops and _ institutions—wher- 
ever people sit as they work: 
“More and more, this country has 
become conscious of the vast impor- 
tance of ‘working in comfort’ and 
even labor unions have come to rec- 
ognize proper seating as more than 
a mere ‘fringe’ benefit; it is a right. 
Seating discomfort at work and its 
effects on the production line also 
work harm beyond the shop into 
the worker’s personal life. 

“Fatigue has a way of pursuing 
the worker home, and in this way 
seriously affecting his or her morale 
and even loyalty, as a worker. Most 
employers today fully recognize that 
it is not enough to just keep the 
worker happy on the job; he must 
also be made happy as can be when 
off the job, or the employer's rese- 
voir of labor is apt to decline. 

“It is not customary, we have 
found, for average workers to com- 
plain about seating unless it is so 
makeshift as to be personally dis- 
tressing. Few workers realize the 
extent to which modern work seat- 
ing has been developed, it is there- 
fore up to the employer. 

“Perhaps there is no more solid 
confirmation of the advantages of all 
this to worker and boss today than 
the attitude of the employes whose 
seating has been designed for com- 
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fort and working efficiency. It is 
one not only of gratitude and appre- 
ciation but one of brighter atmos- 
phere in the work room and a notice- 
able effect on the production rate 
and on the quality of the work 
done.” 

In connection with his four year 

chair study, engineer Nissley told 
this writer : 
“In my four year chair study, | 
found the deep form-fitting (tractor, 
bucket or western saddle) seat was 
greatly preferred to the flat or 
slightly curved seat. The reason 
for this is obvious when one con- 
siders the shape of the lower hip 
region. 

“The common objection of chair 
manufacturers to making a_ true 
form-fitting seat was that different 
sized people would require different 
sized seats. A factory test of a con- 
ventional farm tractor seat involving 
one hundred fifty operators ranging 
in weight from ninety to two hun- 
dred five pounds revealed no dis 
comfort to such a seat. Most of the 
reaction was enthusiastic, particu- 
larly on high jobs (seat height over 
25 inches). Thus it was not neces- 
sary to form-fit a seat to each oper- 
ator’s contours as you would a pair 
of shoes. A seat curvature that 
approached the curvature of the 
buttocks was better than no seat 
curvature at all. 

“Some chairs look safe but are 
found to be hazardous when in use. 
In order to minimize the tipping ten- 
dency of a chair, one chair manu- 
facturer turned his angle iron legs 
out at the bottom so that the chair 
feet came out tangent to the floor. 
This tapered-tangent feature mini- 
mized tipping and tripping; but one 
of these chair feet became so sharp 
after years of pushing over cement 
floors, that it caused a_ three-day 
lost-time leg injury to a workman 
who accidentally stumbled over it. 

“In our studies, we found the fol- 
lowing points to be desired in order 
to minimize hazards: Rounded, 
blunt edges and corners were better 
than sharp pointed edges. Simple 
mechanisms, generally, were safer 
than complex ones. Bucket or sad- 
dle seats were safer than flat, pol- 
ished rounded seats. Welded joints 
were more stable than bolted con- 
nections. Foot rings of lesser 
diameter than the feet spread mini- 
mized tipping especially on higher 
chairs,” 
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HE BIGGEST PROBLEM facing 
ib elles is the control of 
office production, Control in this 
sense means to regulate—i to 
effectively use the man-hours avail- 
able in the production of essential 
paper-work. Control is primarily 
carried out by the use of supervision 
and systems. Supervision carries 
out the policies of management and 
directs the efforts of the employees 
into proper channels. Systems es- 
tablish a uniform method of ac- 
complishment which is presumed to 
be the best at any given time. How- 
ever, the practical means of attaining 
control go far beyond just super- 
vision and methodology—control 
embodies a precise and comprehen- 
sive formula which on first glance 
may be discouraging, but which on 
further study will be found to con- 
tain the whole fabric of 
scientific management. 
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No Easy Road 


There is no easy short cut to 
efficient operations. Some few at- 
tain efficiency of office personnel by 
good fortune and despite their self- 
created obstructions. Others attain 
it because they are by nature prac- 
tical and frugal and in consequence 
dislike any clerical operation which 
doesn’t produce value. Others will 
never obtain an efficient operation 
because they close their minds to 
the fundamentals of office manage- 
ment, 

Nothing is so final and discourag- 
ing to improvement than the mouth- 
ing of the phrase—‘‘We’ve been 
doing it that way for ten years (or 
twenty years) and it has been sat- 
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isfactory, so why change.”” Anyone 
who has done management consult- 
ing work and who approaches office 
production problems with an open 
mind and an objective viewpoint 


knows the great opportunities in the 
field. 


Factors of Control 


There are several steps in the 
control formula—they follow this 
pattern: 

First Step. Survey the volume of 
work and determine the variation 
in the day-to-day work load. 
Second Step. Survey the flow of 
work and determine the possibility 
of scheduling work so as not to 
pyramid the work-load. 

Third Step. Survey each position 
and determine the possibility of sim- 
plifying the procedures. 

Fourth Step. Standardize the 
method so that all who are doing a 
comparable task will perform by 
the same method—give definite fixed 
responsibility for work assignments. 

Work in an office rarely is main- 
tained at a uniform pace. There are 
days when the volume is greater 
than can be reasonably handled—on 
other days the employees are hard 
pressed to ke@p busy. Management 
may not be aware of this variable 
volume factor. It is essential that 
one or two. regular routines be 
studied in order to determine which 
days of the week or which weeks 
of the month sre the busiest. There 
is a tendency to gradually increase 
the office staff so that the highest 
regular volutne of work can be 
handled. 

For example, let us say that it 
requires three man-hours (total) of 
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clerical labor to handle a unit of 
work, and the units of work follow 
a schedule something like the chart 
on the next page. 

In this example, the highest work 
demand day requires 165 man-hours 
of clerical labor. This is equivalent 
to twenty-two employees (8 hours 
per day each less 30 minutes coffee 
break—15 minutes in morning and 
15 minutes in afternoon—equaling 
7% hours of working time). No 
doubt, the staff will be increased to 
about twenty-two persons. On days 
when the work load drops below 165 
hours, there will be non-productive 
hours, even though they may not be 
idle hours. Clean-up and fill-in work 
may be assigned to keep the em- 
ployees busy. 


Over-Loads Carried Forward 


By properly scheduling the work 
so that certain over-loads are carried 
forward, the production curve is 
smoothed out and an important sav- 
ings in man-hours is accomplished. 
In our example, scheduling of the 
work can save 33 man-hours per 
day (about four or five employees) 
with all carry-over work being com- 
pleted within two days and still pro- 
vide latitude for special assignments. 

The mail order business, certain 
retail merchandise establishments 
and industrial firms in order to cut 
costs, have reduced their clerical 
man-hours below their peak demand 
load and have scheduled work so 
that over-loads are carried forward 
to periods when the work load light- 
ens. This procedure of control is so 
obvious and elementary that it ap- 
pears to be unimpressive. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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FOR PAYROLL HANDLING, the Na- 
tional 142 Accounting Machine 
provides outstanding efficiency, 
takes care of every type of payroll 
deduction, check writing and anal- 
ysis. Equipped with the new 
Automatic Tax Computer, the Na- 
tional 142 instantly computes vari- 
able tax deductions; provides auto- 
matic control of Federal Insurance 
Contribution limit; 4-to-date bal- 
ances of Earnings and Deductions; 
50 totals—46 available for direct 
analysis and distribution. 








FOR POLICY HANDLING, the National Class 31, with its built-in electric typewriter, 
proves especially useful by providing complete information. It is not unusual for one 
Class 31 to handle payroll disbursement accounting, agent’s accounting, policy loans 
and mortgage loans. And like all Nationals, your personnel will find it easy to operate. 


Waional Accounting Machines save 


time and money for Insurance Companies 


They cut costs... eliminate overtime 
..- simplify accounting work! 


Here are two sound investments more and more insur- 
ance companies are making. We say investments 
because National Accounting Machines prove to be 
consistent profit-builders by saving time and money 
in so many different insurance bookkeeping and 
accounting operations. 


In Life Insurance, as other types of business, Nationals 
pay for themselves out of what they save, often in 
less than a year, then continue year after year to 
return a substantial profit. 


And consider that there are Nationals to meet 
every accounting need, no matter how specialized— 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Nationals that do up to % of the work automatically. 
Why not find out how much your company can save 
with National’s exclusive combination of features. 
Call your nearby National representative, a trained 
systems analyst, today. You’ll find his number in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


*TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








booklets 


P207—Awards 


This brochure, which displays a selection 
of service and production awards, describes 
the five basic considerations applying to the 
creation of a service recognition plan. These 
basic factors must also be included in the 
creation of other types of recognition pro- 
grams, such as sales and safety, which from 
this basis are then tailored specifically to 
the ends to be accomplished. With such a 
program you pay comparatively little for 
that which you otherwise cannot buy at all 
—warmth and friendly feeling plus the in- 
centive for higher accomplishment. 


P208—Record Trends 


This is a series of pocket size booklets, 
published bi-monthly, which in each issue 
deals with the problems and their solutions 
of record filing and a review of the latest 
developments in that field. They are pub- 
shed by a service organization which does 
not manufacture any equipment. A listing 
of recent titles will indicate the subject 
matter covered: library filing systems, guard- 
ing research data, shelf filing and rate your 
files. 


P209—How to Use Reprints 


There is a wide area in which reprinted 
material can be used for promotional work. 
Suitable material can be reprinted for the 
use of salesmen or as part of a direct mail 
campaign. There are methods by which un- 
usual effects can be achieved at a compara- 
tively low cost. This booklet describes some 
of the possibilities and techniques of re- 
printing by the offset process. It covers 
such uses of reprinted material as publicity, 
testimonials, promotions and mail stuffers 
and gives some rules for preparing copy for 
offset reprinting. 
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Control Office Work—from page 60 


Scheduling is more than “just de- 
laying” the work to later dates—it 
involves surveying the various tasks 
to determine which should carry pri- 
ority over others. Employees infor- 
mally follow a practice of selectivity 
—i.e., doing the most pressing tasks 
first and others as they find time. 
The system of scheduling as we have 
described it, puts more formality 
into the practice and permits man- 
agement to make such judgments 
of the importance of certain tasks 
as seem advisable. 

When the total man-hours are 
reduced to about 80% of the maxi- 
mum work load, there will be occa- 
sions when additional man-hours are 
required—this can be taken care of 
by employing professional service 
agencies (stenographic-clerical-cal- 
culating-typing-card punch service) 
on a temporary basis. 

Work simplification assumes a 
willingness to eliminate tasks which 
are not absolutely necessary. There 
are always certain records and re- 
ports which may be interesting— 
they may even be helpful—but are 
they necessary? Necessity is not a 
matter of desire. It is a matter of 
determining whether the work in 
question is essential for management 
decisions. Many office reports are 
typed—this makes them attractive 
—but if it takes five hours of typing 
labor to make them attractive, it is 
possible that hand-written reports 
(hand posted figures, i.e.) repro- 
duced by a facsimile system will 
suffice. 

It may be convenient to file all 
routine correspondence so that when 
and if it is ever needed, it will 
be available. No disastrous result 
or financial loss would take place 
if the correspondence was not avail- 





able. Yet we recognize that man- 
agement finds it difficult to give up 
the traditional data or service and 
adopt a new type of philosophy 
which does away with the frills and 
luxuries of office procedure. But 
decide they must if their effort to 
strip office costs down to essentials 
is sincere. The rabbit runs faster 
when the dog is chasing and likewise 
costs go down faster when necessity 
is the spur for the action. It is our 
opinion that productivity could be 
increased conservatively by at least 
10% by a work simplification pro- 
gram. If the search for duplicate 
effort is intensive and if the tasks 
are objectively viewed with the pur- 
pose of eliminating unnecessary ac- 
tivities, reports, files and records 
the increase in productivity can run 
as much as 25%, and even higher 
in some situations. 


The Key to Simplification 


The key to work simplification 

studies lies in the following areas: 
1. Combine tasks or change their 
sequence in order to reduce clerical 
effort. This deals with the “where” 
and “when” of systems. Scheduling 
will determine when a task is per- 
formed—proper office arrangement 
will determine where it is performed. 
2. Eliminate tasks whenever possible. 
This deals with the “what” and 
“why” factors of systems. Systems 
created to meet certain demands may 
be over-burdened by clerical duties 
in light of changed conditions. 
3. Simplify wherever possible—this 
deals with the “how” factor of sys- 
tems. Mechanization is one of the 
best possible solutions to an over- 
burdened clerical staff. 

Standardization and specialization 
go hand in hand. Standardization 
makes the procedures uniform and 
specialization fixes responsibility. 





Office Work Load over Week 








CO P207 O P208 Day of Unitsof M-H per Work-load Scheduled Deficiency or 
CO P209 week work received unit demand work load overage of hours 
: Monday 50 3 hours 150 hours 132 hours 18 hours def. 
Firm Name ------~------------------- Tuesday 40 x mw * ~~ 12 “ — over. 
. Wednesday 30 . - selene loz. “ aon . 
SIO DE on emimspmerrenemmnee Thursday 35 “ 105“ 132 « 27 
Position 7 Friday 40 _ 120 “ =. - . 
Monday 55 ss am “ _ os et. 
EEE ir Sa es ee eee Tuesday 45 “ 135 “ 132 “ 3 “ 
; Wednesday 30 " 9 * ige =* 42 “ over. 
City ------------------------~------- Thursday 35 . 105“ ize“ ln, “ 
Fricay 40 se i. ij el _ 
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Small offices are the greatest of- 
fenders of the specialization theory 
on the assumption that it is impos- 
sible to fix responsibilities with a 
low volume and small staff. Every 
office has such activities as handling 
the mail, purchasing office supplies, 
accounting, typing and filing. If 
these tasks are put up for grabs each 
week, assigned on the basis of avail- 
ability rather than responsibility, 
buck passing becomes prevalent. 

One person may be and usually 
is responsible for more than one task 
assignment. One person may have 
more than he can handle on certain 
days and will require assistance from 
other employees. However, that 
person and each person in the office 
has certain duties which are assigned 
to them and for which they are 
responsible as well as accountable. 
Flexibility is developed when others 
are taught those tasks and can either 
take over or assist as the needs may 
Large companies practice 
specialization because they have a 
high enough volume to permit one or 
more persons to do nothing else ex- 
cept the assigned task. When it 
hecomes necessary to assign more 
than one task to an employee in 
order to provide a sufficient work 


occur, 


load, management fails to see the 
importance of maintaining fixed re- 
sponsibilities. 


Diversity of Interests 


Much has been written about bore- 
dom in the office and how important 
it is to maintain a diversity of in- 
terests. All positions contain some 
tasks which are boring, but work is 
not basically boring if the person 
and the job are in reasonable balance. 
oredom sets in when an employee 
who is capable of doing (1) more 
work (volume) and (2) work of a 
higher level is placed on a routine 
job which offers no challenge to his 
intelligence and energies. It is our 
observation that most boredom 
springs from a lack of work or 
misplaced qualifications. We have 
presched the doctrine of aptitude 
testing in order to explore the drives 
and motivation of an applicant—the 
intelligence factor—the personality 
pattern—the clerical ability—the 
common sense factor. There is no 
need of hiring a ten ton truck to do 
the work of a light delivery unit. 

Coffee periods help relieve fatigue 
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and some boredom. Recognition in 
the form of salary increases and pro- 
motions are incentives to meritorious 
performance. Sound supervision is 
the key to individual satisfaction. 
Provide these things and do a sound 
job of employment and your prob- 
lem will not be one of fighting bore- 
dom. Your problem will more likely 
be how to keep up with employees’ 
suggestions for better production 
methods. 





AUTOMATION 


AUTOMATION IS DESCRIBED as one 
of the basic reasons for the new 
small group insurance plans to be 
offered by the Security Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, according to an announcement 
of Robert S. Phillips, group man- 
ager 

“Automation makes possible many 
smaller firms today, Through use 
of modern electronic equipment or- 
ganizations are able to function with 
fewer employees, new firms in a 
variety of fields continue to grow 
in volume but find it unnecessary to 
add to their personnel because of 
automation which means machines 
do the work of many. It is the use 
of modern electronic computing 
equipment which now makes it pos- 
sible for SBL to issue their New 
Concepts group insurance plans to 
employer groups of from ten to 
twenty-four employees, Phillips 
stated. 

The company will offer three dif- 
ferent types of coverages including 
life and accidental death and dis- 
memberment; weekly income; and 
hospital, surgical and medical ex- 
penses. Eighteen or more plans are 
offered under each type of coverage 
which makes possible over 8,000 
different combinations. 








"| got your pay envelope bv mistake, Mr. 
Fibley . . . thought for a minute I'd gotten a 
2-dollar raise!" 





Hond her a letter, 
a news clipping, 
any office 
record... 


She'll make 3 
photo-exact copies 
in | minute 





THOUSANDS of companies are 
speeding routines with the complete- 
ly different Kodak Verifax Copier. 
Costs only $240 . . . makes 3 copies 
of any record for less than 4¢ each. 


What it saves in one month often ex- 
ceeds its cost. Let’s consider the savings 
for you and your secretary alone. 

C) You'll seldom h.ive to dictate a let- 
ter which, for the most part, quotes 
one you have received. 
O You'll never be short of copies at 
meetings. 
(1 You'll never have to wait for extra 
carbons to be typed . . . or for your 
“only copy” to be returned. 
0 You won’t have to send your rec- 
ords out of the office to be copied. 
(0 Your secretary will save at least a 
half-hour in copying just one report. 
(0 She won't have to proofread . . . 
Verifax copies are photo-exact. 
(0 She'll double your savings on dicta- 
tion—won’t have to take notes and then 
transcribe. 
In short, the sav- 
ings on your job 
and hers in one 
month should ex- 
*~. ceed the $240 cost 
of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier . . . without 
even consider- 
ing compar- 
able savings 
of others in 
your Office. 








KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 
—— MAIL COUPON TODAY ~ 






Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 





Position. 
Company 


Street 











City. 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 


DICK CARLSON 
Management Consultant 
Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 


ANAGEMENT CONTROLS are 

devices, techniques, and tools 
of modern management. They are 
designed to assist the board of di- 
rectors, the president, and other 
major executives attain results in 
conformity with approved objec- 
tives, standards, and schedules. 

Adequate management controls 
will assist executives to: (1) pro- 
ject desired results more accurately ; 
(2) identify and forecast major 
trends; (3) determine need for 
changes; (4) detect operating prob- 
lems in time to take corrective ac- 
tion before they become critical, and 
(5) conserve time and effort on the 
part of all concerned. 

A primary problem in establishing 
management controls within each 
organization is to identify, isolate, 
and determine what significant in- 
formation is needed by its board of 
directors, its president, and other 
major executives. It is also impor- 
tant to determine what information 
is non-essential. Good management 
controls are those which permit sub- 
ordinates the optimum freedom and 
opportunity for the utilization of 
their resourcefulness, abilities, and 
potential power in the accomplish- 
ment of the major end results dele- 
gated to them by top management. 
Bad management controls are those 
which restrict freedom of action, 
or hamper desired end results. 

The best control of controls is the 
exercise of personal power, insight, 
and true leadership on the part of 
the president or the general manager, 
and, in turn, his subordinate execu- 
tives. There is no effective substi- 
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tute for man-to-man chain of influ- 
ence, from the top of the organiza- 
tion downward. All controls should 
be designed with the objective of 
exercising the minimum of restraint 
necessary to avoid current mistakes 
and future waste. This requires a 
periodic review and appraisal of 
every record and every report and 
every control maintained throughout 
the organization. 

Jobs tend to expand. Periodically 
every job, every procedure, and 
every control should be appraised 
from the viewpoint of its contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the com- 
pany’s objectives. 

Effective controls portray, pref- 
erably in graphic charts, significant 
facts to top management as they are 
needed currently for management 
purposes. Controls, to be effective, 
require: (1) prompt availability 
when and as needed by management ; 
(2) the elimination of all non-essen- 
tial data; (3) ease of comparison 
for conformity with established ob- 
jectives, budgets, and other goals, 
and (4) ease of interpretation, filing, 
and current use. 

It is axiomatic in industrial engi- 
neering that “He who does his job 
the best does it with the least pos- 
sible effort.” That is, the skilled 
worker attains maximum results 
with a minimum of expended energy. 
This is exemplified dramatically in 
the difference between the perform- 
ance and the results of the profes- 
sional golfer and the “dub”; the 
expert typist and the “hunt-and- 
peck” artist; the skilled artisan in 
the use of “sharp tools,” and the 
unskilled workman in the use of 
“dull tools.” 


Management controls involve both 
the science and the art of manage- 


ment. Just as it is essential for pro- 
fessional golfers to master certain 
techniques required in golfing, so it 
is essential that executives in the 
profession of management be skilled 
in the use of management tools. 
Probably the underlying cause of 
more management problems than 
any other single factor, as well as 
one of the greatest causes of busi- 
ness failures, is the lack of adequate 
management controls. 

On the final test of management 
a successful economic job alone is 
not enough. The results of the total 
operation for which management is 
responsible, in each organization, 
must be satisfying to: 

a. Customers— 
b. Employees— 
c. Owners—and 
d. The Public— 

Management is accountable to 
people for its stewardship; for the 
satisfactions and the dissatisfactions 
that accrue to people as a result of 
the manner in which management 
carries out its responsibilities and 
authorities ; for the manner in which 
it solves the problems of manage- 
ment; for eliminating the causes of 
management problems. 

This can be done only as we re- 
view our performance and improve 
our skills in planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, and con- 
trolling the management activities 
of our respective organizations. The 
greatest of all arts is the ability to 
create circumstances which cause 
people to produce to the maximum 
of their capacity in the attainment 
of common objectives, not because 
they have to, but because they 
want to. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter published by 
the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 
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Organize for Sales 
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part Ii 


HE sixth step is the preparation 

of the recommendation booklet 
in my office. Though each booklet is 
individually typed and looks like a 
tailor-made job, actually each follows 
a pattern. The patterns are mimeo- 
graphed in advance and I simply take 
one of them, check the items I want 
copied, rough in the charts, and turn 
it over to a girl to type up the 
finished booklet. My share of the 
work doesn’t take over twenty min- 
utes. This is not for the rich man 
with a complicated estate to plan, it’s 
for the young man with, for the 
most part, his estate still to create. 
-In setting up the illustration for 
new insurance, I do the following 
things. If family income type cov- 
age is indicated, I'll illustrate the 
family income contract as limited 
pay life contract. For example, on 
a twenty-year family income, I'll 
show a man that at the end of twenty 
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©. ALFRED GRANUM 
Assistant Director of Agencies 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
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years, after investing an average of 
about $200 a year for a total of 
$4,000, he can have a guaranteed 
paid-up policy for about $5,000. By 
the time he is sixty-five or seventy, 
the cash value of the policy and 
paid-up dividends will be about 
$5,000, so he has shown a 25% over- 
all profit. 

Or, if the individual has a little 
more money and can use a higher 
premium contract, I'll show him 
what happens if he puts money into 
bonds as compared to putting it into 
retirement income insurance. For 
example, if a man forty years old 
puts $100 a week into bonds, he’ll 
create a cash value for himself of 
about $164,000 by the time he’s 
sixty-five after paying income taxes 
on his bond interest. If at that time 
he could invest it ($164,000) in a 
refund annuity at today’s rates— 
which he won’t be able to do because 
annuity rates are increasing, but giv- 
ing him the benefit of the doubt and 
pretending that he could get as good 
a buy then as now—that $164,000 
would buy him a $9,300 lifetime re- 
fund annuity. Of course, if he dies 
in the meantime, there is no life 
insurance with the bond plan. If he 
is disabled, he is probably out of 
luck. Who in the world is going to 
continue to save $100 a week once 
disabled? If he has to borrow on 
his bonds, he can’t do it. If he meets 
with financial reverses, his bond fund 
is not free from the claims of cred- 
itors. 

But—lIf that same forty-year-old 
man puts the same $100 a week into 
retirement income insurance he ac- 
cumulates a cash value with the con- 
tract of $172,000. That fund can be 
applied directly under a refund an- 
nuity option guaranteed not to 
change and his refund annuity pay- 
ments would total not $9,300 a year 





but $11,300—a 20% advantage on 
this one point alone. 

And—We throw in over $83,000 
of life insurance for his family. 

If he wants the disability clause, 
for about $125 a year extra, we 
guarantee that his $5,200 a year will 
be saved for him if he is disabled 
and can’t work. And we guarantee 
the privilege of using his contract 
for collateral if the future brings an 
opportunity or an emergency. In 
some states, if he gets into a serious 
financial jackpot, the cash value of 
this contract would not be available 
to his creditors—not even to a 
trustee in bankruptcy. It might very 
well be the one thing he could 
salvage from a lifetime of work. 

It has been said that among in- 
telligent, reasonable men who under- 
stand each other, there should be no 
disagreement. Why should any rea- 
sonable man who understands what 
we can do for him neglect to buy all 
he can get of our product? 


The Closing Interview 


The seventh and final step is the 
closing interview, during which we 
review the recommendation booklet 
in the presence of the prospect and 
his wife. 

In my discussion so far I’ve been 
particularly anxious to emphasize 
two points. First, I’ve tried to em- 
phasize that, taken by itself, no single 
step in the process presents any 
difficulty. 

Second, I’ve tried to point out that 
I gave my potential client several 
chances to get away from me. When 
I called him on the telephone, I 
didn’t use any trick question, “Is it 
convenient to see you at 10:10 this 
morning or would 2:22 this after- 
noon be better?” At the time of my 

(Continued on the next page) 
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first introductory visit with him, 
after showing him the three steps to 
the programming process, again I 
made it easy for him to tell me that 
he didn’t want the job done for him. 

I do this because I’m sincerely 
convinced that there are enough good 
men in our territories who have 
heard of life insurance programming 
and who would like to have someone 
do a reasonably intelligent job for 
them, so that we don’t have to knock 
ourselves out working for the mut- 
tonhead who has no interest what- 
soever. 

Some place in the Bible it says 
that it’s foolish to kick against the 
pricks. In those days they were 
talking about the stupid oxen kick- 
ing back in fury against the sharp 
goad or prick that was used to drive 
them. But transposing the advice 
into a current day idiom, isn’t it 
still marvelously good? Why should 
we give ourselves high blood pres- 
sure and stomach ulcers “kicking 
against the pricks” when there are 
so many fine fellows to work for? 

So here we are—at the end of 
this logical seven-step process. If 
men were logical beings, we would 
now be entitled to expect them to 
sign our applications. But they 
aren’t logical beings. If they were, 
there wouldn’t be so many fat doc- 
tors for one thing, nor would there 
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a program of continuous training 

a liberal commission schedule 

a complete line of policy contracts 

a non-contributory agents’ benefit plan 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Lite Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 
Home Office + 


be so many underinsured insurance 
men for another. 

So our job has to be to find some 
way to introduce emotional motiva- 
tion into our logical processes. Logic 
is fine, but few will act today on 
logic alone. There is always a good 
logical reason for waiting until to- 
morrow. To get action today, emo- 
tional motivation must be introduced. 
How? 

I used to wait until the end of 
the closing interview. Then, if my 
prospect didn’t sign, I’d attempt to 
tell a motivating story carefully 
selected to apply to his type of situa- 
tion. To tell the truth, I didn’t have 
much luck. Sometimes I could see 
the hair on the back of the neck of 
one of those good prospects of mine 
literally bristle and stand on end as 
he resented my attempt to moralize, 
to teach, to preach at him. 

So now I slip it in earlier—before 
my prospect has had a chance to 
even find out how he stands in rela- 
tion to his own objectives. This is 
what I do: Visualize yourself in a 
closing interview with me. The pros- 
pect and his wife and I have been 
going through the recommendation 
booklet. We've looked at the title 
page, the letter of transmittal, the 
sheets of general and specific recom- 
mendations (put there to give the 
people a chance to agree with me 
on minor points which won't cost 
them any money), and now we’ve 
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Houston, Texas 


reached the heart of the booklet—the 
first chart. 

As we come to it, I turn to the 
good people, let’s call them John and 
Mary, and say: 

“John, here’s a picture of the things 
you told me you would have to 
accomplish if you were to consider 
yourself a financial success. You'll 
remember that you said that when 
you die, Mary will have to have at 
least $300 a month if she is to keep 
the children with her and be a full- 
time mother to them. And, once they 
are grown and on their own, she 
should have at least $150 a month if 
she is to retain any degree of in- 
dependence of them. 

“In addition, it will take about $3,- 
000 to clean up your last expenses; 
there should be $6,000 in an emer- 
gency fund; and you wanted $4,000 
apiece to help with the education 
of each youngster. 

“Or, looking at the happier side of 
your objectives, if you live to age 
65, you would have to have an 
annuity income of at least $3,000 a 
year if you are to be independent. 
“Now, John, has anything happened 
since our last visit which would 
make it possible for you to reduce 
or eliminate any of these objec- 
tives?” 

Then I sit back and listen to them 
talk. At this point I’m particularly 
interested in hearing what Mary is 
going to say about these objectives. 
Let’s be realistic about it. How 
many men are there who, at the 
conclusion of our fact-finding inter- 
view, rush home, break down the 
door, throw their hat in the corner, 
run into the kitchen and say: “Oh, 
Mary, I’ve just had the most inter- 
esting discussion with an insurance 
man and we thus and thus and thus 
and so?” No one does that. We're 
lucky if John tells Mary that she 
had better stay home next Tuesday 
night because some insurance man is 
coming in to tell his story. 

So in the average instance, this 
is the first time that Mary has had 
a chance to see what objectives John 
has*set up for the family. Usually 
after a little talk, she’ll agree that 
they are about right. If she doesn't, 
I’m in for trouble and might as well 
make up my mind right now to 
starting over another time with a 
plan more like what she thinks is 
smart. 
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Assuming that she does agree with 
the plan, then, when they finish talk- 
ing and I’m sure that they under- 
stand the graphic method of review 
which we are using, I start to turn 
to the second chart. 

However, before the sheet has 
been turned all of the way, I think 
of something else. I go back to the 
chart which we've been talking 
about, keep my hand on the booklet 
so that they can’t get ahead and will 
have to pay attention to me, and say: 
“You know, John, there was one 
other important point that we should 
have discussed last week. I forgot to 
bring it up then—perhaps this is as 
good a time as any. 

“It’s the problem, which comes up 
in building a man’s program, of the 
choice which has to be made between 
flexibility and certainty. 

“You see, Mary, we don’t know for 
sure that this $300 a month will be 
enough for you and the children. It 
could be that, for some very good 
reason, you would like to have more 
money while the children are small. 
If we arrange your program in a 
flexible manner, we could make it 
possible for you to dip into the fund 
which is supposed to give you this 
$150 a month for life once the chil- 
dren are grown, and let you use the 
money earlier instead. Of course, if 
we do that, we run the risk of leav- 
ing you with nothing in your own 
later years. 

“A man told me once what had 
happened in his own family where 
that type of flexibility had been 
permitted, 

“His dad was a small town Indiana 
lawyer who had done a good job of 
earning and saving money. He 
owned his own home; he had some 
cash in the bank ; he owned some life 
insurance and a little farm outside 
the town in which they lived; and 
he had $20,000 in Willys-Overland 
stock. 

“Unfortunately, he couldn’t pick his 
time to die, and he died at a time 
when the stock brought only 10¢ on 
the share—so from that $20,000 the 
family realized only $200. During 
the depression the farm couldn’t be 
rented for enough to pay the taxes 
and it was lost too. 

“But with the home free and clear, 
and the cash in the bank—luckily the 
bank in their town didn’t close its 
doors—and the life insurance, the 
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mother was able to keep her three 
sons with her and raise them de- 
cently. In fact, she was even able 
to help them with college. 

“But by the time they were through 
college, she had nothing left of her 
own. By then she even had to mort- 
gage her own house. 

“Well, that shouldn’t be too bad, 
should it? I heard a man say once 
that he thought that the best insur- 
ance a man could have was a well- 
educated family. 

“These boys are well educated. They 
have good jobs. They are able to 
support their mother and they are 
glad to do it. Also, they are not 
married to wives who complain 
bitterly when their husbands send 
home $500 or $1,000 a year to care 
for their mother-in-law. 

“From the standpoint of wives, let 
us not forget that in the average 
family, although that top $500 or 
$1,000 may be only 5% or 10% of 
the total income of the family, it is 
probably closer to 50% or 100% of 
the fun income for the family. 

“In the average family, that top 
$500 or $1,000 probably means the 
difference in a given year between 
having a new car, and not having it ; 
getting a piano and having piano 
lessons, or not doing it; the new fur 
coat, or not getting it; the vacation 
the family needs, or not having it— 
not just once, but every year as long 
as the old lady lives. 


“So if those wives did complain, we 
wouldn’t be entitled to condemn 
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them too bitterly, would we? But as 
far as I know, these are generous 
women who don’t complain—at least 
in telling about his situation, the 
man didn’t mention them. 

“But he did say that things were far 
from happy for him and his mother. 
As he put it, only a few days before 
in passing through the little town 
where his mother still lives, he had 
looked out the pullman window 
across the tracks to her own back- 
yard. He said that, when he was 
growing up, he was sure there was 
never a time when his mother 
wouldn’t have put her head on the 
railroad tracks for him and _ his 
brothers if it would have done them 
any good. No trouble was too great 
for her to take for her boys. 

“That particular day, with only a 
little trouble on his part, he could 
have arranged to get off the train 
and visit her. But even though he 
knows that the main thing his old 
mother has to live for now are the 
visits from her boys, he didn’t do it. 
“He didn’t, he said, because it’s just 
too tough on her and on him. For 
every time he does see her, she'll 
sooner or later work the conversa- 
tion around to the fact that she has 
to take money from her boys. She'll 
break down, cry, become a little 
hysterical maybe, and end by saying, 
‘Not a day goes by but that I pray 
to God that I may die so that I’ll no 
longer be a burden on my boys!’ 

“Tf that poor old lady had even $100 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Organize for Sales—Continued 


a month of her own money, it would 
be literally the price of the right to 
live for her. 

“Do you see the problem, Mary? 
Shall we risk setting up your pro- 
gram in such a flexible manner that 
you might someday be faced with 
the same type of problem? Or, shall 
we run the opposite risk of tying 
things up so tightly that no matter 
how badly you needed this money, 
you couldn’t get anything ahead of 
time?” 

For the second time in my closing 
interview, I sit back and really shut 
my mouth, And John and Mary will 
start to talk. Do you know what 
they talk about? Of course you do. 
They try to decide whether they 
would rather have a flexible program 
or an inflexible program. 

The wonderful thing about the 
discussion they are having is that it 
makes not one whit of difference to 
me whether they decide on the flex- 
ible program or the inflexible pro- 
gram; it’s the program that counts. 

If a man has guts enough to do 
what he ought to do for his family, 
and do it today, then we'll have 
intelligence enough to arrive at a 
reasonable compromise between flex- 
ibility and inflexibility for him. 
Whether they realize it or not, I 
think that it’s right here that they 
make the emotional decision to own 
a life insurance program. At any 
rate, from then on, it’s duck soup. 

We turn to the second chart and I 
explain that one portion of the chart 
shows that part of their program 
which is, or can be, completed 
through proper use of their existing 
assets. The other portion illustrates 
the shortage. 


We add up the shortages. If they 
come to $27,616, I turn to them and 
say: “Has a rich old aunt dropped 
dead in the last ten years and left 
you $27,616?” 

They always say “no.” If some- 
one said “yes” someday, I suspect 
I’d be the one who'd drop. So I 
grin and say: “Well, then, it looks 
to me as if you’re going to have to, 
aren't you? I don’t know of any 
other way to create that capital im- 
mediately, and if the ambulance stops 
at your home tonight, it might be 
needed in the morning.” 

They'll hum and haw—but will 
finally have to admit that they ought 
to have the life insurance. “But,” 
they say, “how much is this going 
to cost?” 

Then I can really grin and say: 
“Folks, that’s the most wonderful 
thing about life insurance. It really 
isn’t going to cost you anything. 
Let me show you what I mean... .” 

We turn to the last page on which 
I’ve illustrated that, even with as 
low a premium form as family in- 
come, they can still make a 25% 
over-all profit after getting the pro- 
tection—to say nothing of the won- 


derful results attained with the 
higher premium forms. It really 
works. 


Over a two-year period, I kept 
track of my results. There were 
seventy-seven closing interviews in 
which I told that motivating story 
after going through the seven-step 
process. In seventy-two of the cases, 
the application was obtained and of 
the seventy-two, sixty-four cases 
were paid for, approved and de- 
livered and are still in force with a 
100% persistency. Right now I’m 
getting the bulk of my new business 
from repeat sales to those clients of 
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@ Substantial Texas Company, non-stock selling, 
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management responsibility in Home Office. The 
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rector or personal producer, with proven ability 
to recruit men. 


This will be an excellent permanent job for the 
right man. 


Also need State General Agent for New 
Mexico and Wyoming. 


Write full details in confidence to 
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mine. Looking only at the first sale 
—the number of closes averaved 
83% for an average first sale of $18 
053—good enough for me. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


NEARLY TWO OUT OF EVERY THREE 
men, women, and children in the 
United States are now protected 
by voluntary health insurance, The 
Health | Insurance Council  an- 
nounced in its ninth annual survev 
of health insurance in America, as 
of December 31, 1954. 


By the end of June, 104,000,000 
persons will have voluntary health 
insurance against hospital expenses, 
89,000,000 will have surgical ex- 
pense protection, and 50,000,000 
will have regular medical expense 
protection. Benefit payments on 
health insurance claims for 1954 
were more than $2,700,000,000, a 
gain of 11% over the preceding 
year. More than half went for hos- 
pital expenses and over $730,000,- 
000 for surgery and medical care. 
Benefit payments to policyholders 
by insurance companies for loss of 
income due to disability totaled over 
$500,000,000 last vear. 


Benefit payments made by insur- 
ance companies last year were over 
$1,500,000,000 including loss of in- 
come. This was 56% of the total 
paid by all forms of voluntary health 
insurance. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans paid more than $1,000,- 
000,000 (39% of the total), and in- 


dependent plans 5%. 


A & H OVERINSURANCE 


THe Bureau oF ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH Underwriters has ap- 
pointed a special subcommittee to 
study the problem of overinsurance 
in that field, including the use of 
contract provisions to prevent such 
overinsurance. The danger arises 
from «an overlapping of coverage 
which produces benefits out of pro- 
portion to the earning capacity of 
the insured and thus creates a moral 
hazard which reacts unfavorably on 
claim costs. At present the compa- 
nies depend principally on their un- 
derwriting techniques and “other in- 
surance” information on the appli- 
cation forms. 
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American United Life: Brady Minnis, 
formerly assistant to the president of 
Gold Seal Company, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
Max W. Hittle, formerly agency assistant, 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


Bankers Life of Des Moines: Garvin L. 
Turner, formerly field supervisor for 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York in Tempe, Arizona, has been ap- 


pointed agency manager in Phoenix, 
Arizona succeeding R. K. Tubman, re- 
signed. 

Ray E. Cassell, formerly assistant secre- 


tary has been appointed assistant vice- 
president. 


Berkshire Life: Francis W. Burke, for- 
merly superintendent of agencies for 
National Travelers Insurance Company 
of Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed 
general agent at Des Moines. 


Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston: 
Messrs. Alfred J. Morgan, Jr., Sheldon A. 
Vogel and Paul G. Pennoyer, Jr. have 


become members of this Washington, 
D. C. law firm. 
Business Men's Assurance: John H. 


Bolin, Jr., formerly senior underwriter 
in the new business department, has 
been appointed special reinsurance rep- 
resentative. 


Canada Life: George R. Kimball, for- 
merly in group sales and administration, 
has been appointed manager of group 
sales in the Western United States. 


Commonwealth Life: O. Travis Combs, 
formerly district office manager at Piqua, 
Ohio, has been appointed regional man- 
ager. J. Harold Noland, formerly field 
training consultant, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Combs as Piqua district 
manager. 


Cosgrove & Company: George R. Besore, 
Jr. has been appointed a member of the 
life, group and pension department of 
this San Francisco, California insurance 
brokerage and average adjusters firm. 


Equitable Life of United States: Frank 
H. Briggs formerly manager of properties, 
has been appointed second vice-president 
in charge the 23-acre multiple office 
building development in _ Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania known as Gateway Center. 

William J. Costello, CLU, formerly 
training specialist, has been appointed 
senior training specialist. Don A. Gors- 
line, formerly instructor in Kansas, has 
been appointed assistant supervisor for 
unit manager training at the home office, 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Costello instructs integrated and spe- 
cial courses, concentrating on advanced 


underwriter training. Mr. Gorsline spe- 
cializes in developing and _ supervisin 
the training of the unit manager staff. 
Mary Anna MacIntosh, formerly assist- 
ant in the administration of the com- 
pany’s CLU correspondence courses at 
the home office, has been appointed as- 
sistant supervisor for correspondence 
courses where she supervises all corre- 
spondence courses offered by the train- 
ing division. 

William H. Fowler, Jr., formerly acting 
cashier, has been appointed cashier in 
Columbia, South Carolina. Mr. Fowler 
succeeds Otto D. Rhame who was trans- 
ferred as cashier to Memphis, Tennessee. 

William K. Keet, formerly assistant 
divisional manager for metropolitan 
New York, has been appointed salary 
savings manager for the southern de- 
partment. Robert W. Weidman, for- 
merly district manager of the Holt 
Agency in Newark, New Jersey, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Keet. 

Ogden Johnson, formerly manager of 
the commercial housing division of the 
city mortgage department, has been ap- 
pointed second vice-president. 


Estate Life: Dr. Lee Johnson has been 
appointed director of estate conservation. 


General American Life: Thurman 4A. 
Ritenour, formerly associated with the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed general agent in 
Beaumont, Texas with special attention 
to multiple agency lines. 


Great American Reserve: Lowry W. 
Crook, formerly director of education and 
training, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies. William V. Crook, 
formerly manager at Amarillo, Texas, 
has been appointed director of educa- 
tion and training, succeeding his brother. 


35% 


ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 
FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. paying We% 
current dividend. Recommended for: le 
dividual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts. 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 


Inquiries Invited—No Obligatien 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 











Great National Life: Marshail W. 
Abernathy has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative in Hughes Springs, Texarkana, 
Marshall, Longview, Lone Star and Dain- 
gerfield, Texas. 


Guaranty Income Life: Herman K. 
Beebe, formerly general agent at Monroe, 
Louisiana, has been appointed director 
of agencies. 


John Hancock Mutual Life: Mrs. Abby 
B. Stoddard has been elected assistant 
treasurer. Mrs. Stoddard is the first 
woman elected to the post and was for- 
merly in charge of timing the purchase 
and sales of the stocks and bonds. 


Lincoln National Life: Albert K. Baylow 
has been appointed general agent in 
Baltimore, Maryland in association with 
general agent Roy B. Lanham. The 
agency is now known as Lanham-Baylow 
& Associates and remains in the Lanham 
Building, York Road, Towson, Mary- 
land. Mr. Baylow was formerly a mem- 
ber of R. B. Lanham & Associates with 
the company. 

Howard H. Gillingham has been ap- 
pointed associate general agent in the 
Hackman-Feustel agency in Los Angeles, 
California. Mr. Gillingham concentrates 
as associate general agent on the recruit- 
ing and training of new agents. 

Clifton J. Linne, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
renewal collection office, has been ap- 
pointed cashier of the Norfolk, Virginia 
renewal collection office. 

Thomas L. Quick, formerly home office 
group representative, has been appointed 
regional group manager for Utah, Ne- 
vada and Idaho with offices in the 
Thorpe B. Isaacson agency in Salt Lake 
City at 39 East First South Street. 

V. C. d’Unger has been appointed re- 
insurance secretary and assigned staff 
duties in connection with service to rein- 
surance clients as well as extensive rein- 
surance operations through South Amer- 
ica. J. G. Ritter has been transferred as 
assistant secretary from Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania to the home office where he has 
charge of reinsurance deparment per- 
sonnel and coordination of reinsurance 
service activities. Henry Budecki has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
reinsurance department and has broader 
responsibilities in supervision of depart- 
ment function and dealing with reinsur- 
ance client companies. L. D. Forbes and 
D. A. Thomas have been appointed spe- 
cial reinsurance representatives. D. R. 
Mahlan, C. L. Thiele and G. I. Sills have 
been appointed reinsurance assistants. 
Vera Koenig has been appointed retro- 
cession supervisor. L. S. McNett, C. O. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Tuttle, Jr. and Mildred Bueter have been 
appointed reinsurance section — heads. 
J. H. Schultz has been appointed rein- 
surance correspondent. 

James N. Stanley has been appointed 
regional group manager for Western Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
with headquarters in Suite 415, Tenth 
and Main Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Rudy F. Roof has been appointed re- 
gional group manager for Texas and 
Louisiana with headquarters in the south- 
western group office at 2514 South Main 
Street in Houston, Texas. 


Manhattan Life: Donald L. Firnstein, 
formerly with the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, has been ap- 


pointed brokerage supervisor with the 
Leon D. Strobeck Agency in Syracuse, 
New York. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life: R. G. 


Farmer, CLU, has been appointed con- 
sultant in the tax planning department 
of the Dallas-North Texas agency where 
he serves agency clients in tax work and 
estate planning problems. 

Dwight Webb, Jr., formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Starnes- 
Roberts Mortgage Company in Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of mortgage loans. 

Donald D. Libby has been appointed 
regional pension representative and is 
associated with group regional manager 
Guy M. Hamm in the Cleveland group 
insurance office. 


Dudley N. Hartt, Jr. and Harold C. 
Blakeman have been appointed assist- 
ant counsels. 


New England Mutual Life: Lewis Bishop, 
formerly assistant claim department man- 
ager, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of tax analyst. 


Occidental Life of California: Jim S. 
Burleson, formerly assistant brokerage 
manager, has been appointed brokerage 
manager in Houston, Texas. 


Ohio National Life: Henry C. Coutret 
has been appointed general agent in 
Corpus Christi, Texas in association with 
J. H. Russell, general agent. 


Prudential: Robert B. Plessinger, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Indianap- 
olis, Indiana agency, has been appointed 
manager of the Peoria, Illinois agency. 
Mr. Plessinger succeeds L. N. Varnado 
who has been appointed director of 
agencies in the Mid-America home of- 
fice in Chicago, Lllinois. G. Richard 
Caughron, formerly assistant manager of 
the Peoria, agency, has been appointed 
agency manager of the newly established 
agency known as University and located 
at 810A West Springfield Avenue in 
Champaign, Illinois. 

A new Westchester County agency has 
been established in White Plains, New 
York with James E. McEvoy, formerly 
assistant director of agencies, as man- 
ager. C. Jordan Kreutzer, formerly agency 
manager of the Murray Hill New York 
City agency, has been appointed agency 
manager at Hackensack, New Jersey. 
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Sixty-first Year of | } 
Dependable Service | ' 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$194,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $84,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
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Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— | 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training | 
and service facilities—for those qualified. | 
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manager in charge of the eastern regional 
group operations, has been appointed 
executive director of group insurance, 

Michael J. Argeros, formerly staff man. 
ager at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has been 
appointed district manager at Portland, 
Maine. 

William A. Leece, formerly chiet coun. 
sel and staff director of the United States 
Senate Labor Subcommittee on Welfare 
and Pension Funds, has been appointed 
assistant general solicitor in the law de. 
partment. 

Ben Kirschenbaum, formerly supervisor 
in Elmhurst, New, York, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the North 
Park district in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

A new agency has been established at 
Paterson, New Jersey with Donald 4, 
King, formerly associate manager at 
Hackensack, New Jersey, as manager, 

William R. Israel, formerly associate 
agency manager in Philadelphia, Penn. 
sylvania, has been appointed manager of 
the Murray Hill agency in New York City 
succeeding James E. Mckvoy, Jr. My. 
McEvoy has been appointed agency man 
ager at White Plains, New York. 

The third sales agency in Washington, 
D.C. has been opened with Dale 4. Jack 
son, formerly division manager in 
Washington, as agency manager. The 
new agency is known as the Potomac 
agency and is devoted primarily to de- 
velopment of brokerage business in the 
District of Columbia and four Maryland 
Counties. 

Frederick E. Dick, formerly assistant di- 
rector of field training in group insur- 
ance, has been appointed manager ot the 
Worcester, Massachusetts agency. 

Albert P. Fabre, formerly Prospect Park 


Allan D. MacKinnon, formerly sales district office manager at Brooklyn, New 

|? ° 

| UNITE with UNITED 

| Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind 

in America 

| 3 A Phenomenal Record 

| } United more than doubled its Income 

15 in the last Four Years 

| 

13 1954—$44,765,528.00 

i 1950—$19,419,315.00 

| ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

i by UNITED in 1954 
Financial statement shows the largest amount 
} added to policyholders reserve, and the largest 
} ~~ amount of gain in surplus in any one year during 
, the past ten years. 
} Total Capital and Surplus $ 7,274,574.51 
Total Life Insurance 
1 in Force 432,782,517.00 
; 
; 

| § UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 

Indianapolis, Indiana | OF AMERICA 
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The Country's Most Friendly 
Company Offers .. . 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


& Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 70 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts. 
* Complete substandard facilities. 


* Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 





and Wisconsin. 

















Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, hio 


WORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. D. Rogers, CLU, Director of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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York, has been appointed Brooklyn Ma- 
rine Park district office manager. 

Ralph N. Bowen has been appointed 
group sales representative in St. Louis, 
Missouri, Eastern Missouri and Arkansas. 


Southwest Republic Life: Gerald Stew- 
art, formerly agent, has been appointed 
general agent in San Angelo, Texas. 

Paul Avery, formerly agent, has been 
appointed general agent in Longview, 
Texas. 


Todd & Zischke Services, Inc.: John O. 
Todd, president of Pension Service, Inc. 
and Herman A. Zischke, president of Her- 
man A. Zischke Organization, have 
merged and formed an expanded opera- 
tion in the United States and Canada 
with complete actuarial and compensation 
consulting facilities. In addition to per- 
sonal, direct clientele, the firm operates 
cooperatively with banks, trust companies, 
lawyers, accountants, and life under- 
writers. Services are on a fee basis as the 
new firm is not licensed for commissions. 
Mr. Zischke is chairman of the board and 
Mr. Todd is president. Francis W. Mor- 
ley, Jr. has been appointed executive 
vice-president. John W. Papenhausen 
has been appointed vice president, plans 
administration. Walter E. Pratt has been 
appointed vice president of statistics and 
James B. Zischke, PHD, vice-president of 
research. H. B. Wickes, F.S.A. and N. A. 
Moscovitch, A.S.A. have been appointed 
consulting actuaries. Offices are main- 
tained in Chicago, Illinois and San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Union Bankers: M. C. McMackin, for- 
merly branch manager at Hickory, North 
Carelina, has been appointed district 
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manager at Wilson, North Carolina. R. 
H. Newman, Jr., formerly branch man- 
ager at Roanoke, Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Richmond, 
Virginia. Harold Bayles has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Greenville, 
Mississippi. C. P. Brown, Jr. has been 
appointed branch manager at Danville, 
Virginia. R. L. Touchstone has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Monroe, 
Louisiana. Thomas F. Dugas has been 
appointed branch manager at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. R. G. Haughey has 
been appointed branch manager at 
Greenville, South Carolina. Murphy Line- 
berger has been appointed branch man- 
ager at Columbia, Tennessee. Lex B. 
Watts has been appointed branch man- 
ager of the Pageland, South Carolina 
field unit. Charles Bingham, formerly 
branch manager at Columbia, Tennessee, 
has been appointed life trainer for Ten- 
nessee. J. H. Wiltshire, formerly agent 
has been appointed sales supervisor in 
the Greenwood, Mississippi branch office. 
L. C. Jennings, formerly branch manager 
in Greenville, Mississippi, has been trans- 
ferred as branch manager to Jackson, 
Mississippi. R. J. Adams, formerly branch 
manager at Gadesen, Alabama, has been 


transferred to Birmingham, Alabama’s 
branch No. 1. R. B. Bowler has been 
transferred from branch manager at 


Greenville, South Carolina to Birming- 
ham, Alabama’s branch No. 2. 

Steve Dombrosky, formerly agent, has 
been appointed branch manager at Win- 
chester, Tennessee. E. C. Trentham, for- 
merly agent, has been appointed branch 
manager at Chattanooga, Tennessee's No. 
2 branch office. 

W. Paul Jones, formerly manager of the 
Richmond, Virginia mobile unit, has been 


appointed district sales superintendent of 
the Alexandria, Virginia, district office. 
Mr. Jones supervises sales in the Alexan- 
dria, Winchester and Charlottesville 
branch offices as well as heading the Vir- 
ginia mobile unit. 

Miss A. D. Moore, formerly treasurer 
and assistant secretary, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer. Raymond L. Bacus, 
formerly assistant agency director, has 
been appointed assistant vice-president 
for public relations and agency support. 
P. T. High, formerly assistant agency di- 
rector, has been appointed assistant vice 
president in charge of all field operational 
matters. Thomas H. Osborne, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant vice-president 
and divisional manager of the claims, 
underwriting, IBM, premium accounting 
and policy issuance sections. 

C. C. Apple, formerly branch office 
manager in Durham, North Carolina, has 
been appointed district office manager at 
Winston Salem, North Carolina. 


Union Casualty & Life: Richard W. 
Ellsworth, formerly supervisor of field 
service for The American Bankers Life 
Insurance Company of Florida, has been 
appointed assistant director of agencies. 
Mr. Ellsworth serves chiefly as liaison 
officer between the home office and the 
field force. 


United Medical Service, Inc.: Edward 
N. Robinson, vice-president of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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American College of Life Underwriters: 
Jack C. Keir, formerly acting head of the 
department of business administration of 
Kansas State College, has been appointed 
director of educational publications. Mr. 
Keir succeeds Dr. William M. Howard, 
CLU, who resigned to become associate 
professor of insurance in the College of 
Business Administration at the University 
of Florida. 


American Life Convention: The follow- 
ing officers have been elected by the medi- 
cal section for 1955-1956: chairman—Dr. 
Norman B. Cole (secretary and medical 
director of the Baltimore Life Insurance 
Company); vice-chairman Dr. Arthur E. 
Parks (medical director, The Canada 
Life Assurance Company); member of the 
board of managers Dr. John E. Boland 
(medical director of the Country Life In- 
surance Company and North American 
Accident Insurance Company); secretary 
—Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson (vice-president 
and medical director of Acacia Mutual 
Life); program chairman— Dr. J. Traven- 
dick, Jr. (medical director, Occidental 
Life of California. 


Association of Life Ins. Department 
Managers of Connecticut: The follow- 
ing officers have been elected for the year: 
president—Ralph H. Morgan, (secretary 
of Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Middletown); vice-chairman W. Frank- 
lin Newberry (assistant manager of the 
life insurance department, Waterbury 
Savings Bank); secretary—Gertrude C. 
Grennan (manager of the life insurance 
department, Bristol Savings Bank. 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers: The Potomac Insurance Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia and the 
Employers Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. of Montreal, Canada have 
become associated with this organization 
bringing the total membership to 102 
companies. 


Central Texas Life Underwriters: Kay 
Halsell, agency representative for Great 
National Life Insurance Company in 
Bryan, Texas. has been elected president. 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers: The following officers have been 
elected by the Life Agency Cashiers’ Di- 
vision: president—E. June Williams 
(Lincoln National Life); vice-president: 
Joseph C. Hoesch (Mutual Benefit Life); 
secretary-treasurer -—- Nancy Bissonnette 
(Home Life). 

The following officers were elected by 
the Chicago Life Insurance and Trust 
Council: president—Raymond B. An- 
thony (Equitable Life of New York); 
vice-president—John W. Heddens (Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company); treasurer—Harry R. Schultz 
(Mutual Life of New York) and _ secre- 
tary—Thomas L. McDermand (The 
Northern Trust Company). 

The following officers have been elected 
by the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers: president—George Huth (Con- 
necticut Mutual Life); first vice president 
—Henry W. Persons (Mutual Life of New 
York); second vice-president Gerhard 
C. Krueger (Equitable Life of Iowa); 
Treasurer— Dan A. Kaufman, CLU, (Dan 
A. Kaufman Company). 

The _ following officers have been 
elected by the Life Agency Managers of 
Chicago: president—Albert J. Zern 
(Northwestern National Life); vice-presi- 
dent—Wilson Turner, CLU, (New York 
Life); secretary-treasurer — Alfred C. 
Thomas (Metropolitan Life). 

The following officers were elected by 
the Chicago chapter of the Chartered 
Life Underwriters: president—Llewellyn 
G. Owens (Equitable Life of New York); 
vice-president—Earle S$. Rappaport (Pa- 
cific Mutual Life); treasurer—Robert J. 
Murphy (Prudential); secretary—Walter 
G. Wegner (New England Mutual. 


Consumer Credit Insurance Assoc.: 
Arthur J. Cade, executive vice-president 
of the Old Republic Credit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, has been 
elected chairman of the board. Allen J. 
Lefferdink, president of Colorado Credit 
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An everyday, commonplace 
garden chore...but the next 


move may be a wrong move resulting in con- 
finement for a month or longer...no work, no 
pay. And who meets the mortgage payments 
during this critical period? 

Old Republic does, of course, with its Crit- 
ical Period Plan with its credit disability and 
credit life features. Old Republic’s plan has 
been a friend to banker and borrower alike for 


ae A letter, wire or phone call will bring the 
4 man from Old Republic to your desk with full 
4 information. 





SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 


307 N, Michigan Avenve, Chicago 1, Iilinois 
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Life of Boulder, has been elected presi- 
dent. Dwight W. Hollenbeck, president 
of The Credit Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Ohio, and Theodore §, 
Sanborn, president of North Central Life 
Insurance Company of Saint Paul, Min. 
nesota have been elected vice-presidents, 
John D. Mace, vice-president of Central 
States Health and Accident Association of 
Omaha, has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer. William J. Walsh was re-elected 
general counsel. 


Insurance Institute of Nebraska: /v/in 
R. McCown, assistant secretary of the 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of Ne. 
braska, has been elected president. Har- 
old A. Munson, assistant underwriting 
secretary of the Guarantee Mutual Life 
Company of Omaha, has been elected 
secretary. 


Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation: Lee Cannon, agency vice-presi- 
dent of Western Life Insurance Company 
of Helena, Montana, has been elected 
chairman of the agency management con- 
ference. Mr. Cannon succeeds Kenneth 
D. Hamer, vice-president of Pan American 
Life Insurance Company. Other members 
of the committee are Norman T. Carson 
(Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York); Ben F. Hadley (Co- 
lumbus Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
and M. F. Browne (Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of North Carolina). 


Midwest Medical Directors’ Associa- 
tion: Officers of the newly formed asso- 
ciation are president— Dr. John S. Pear- 
son (American United Life Insurance 
Company); vice-chairman Dr. John L. 
Humphreys (Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company) and __ secretary-treas- 
urer Dr. William F. H. O'Neill (Franklin 
Life Insurance Company). 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers: The New York City Life Man 
agers Association have become members 
of the General Agents & Managers Con- 
ference. Most of the members already 
belonged as individual members. 

Marvin A. Kobel, formerly senior as 
sociate editor for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and Pugh Moore, 
formerly general desk editor in the New 
York City headquarters of the Associ- 
ated Press, have been appointed director 
of publications and director of informa- 
tion, respectively. 


National Office Management Assoc.: 
The following officers have been elected: 
president—J. C. Hodges (Canadian Na- 
tional Railways); _ first vice-president— 
Floyd Guillot (Industrial Finance and 
Thrift Corporation); vice-presidents—F. 
G. McIlroy (Soundscriber Corporation); 
A. B. Porter (Hood Rubber Company): 
R. F. Prinz (Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America); F. A. Schultz (The 
Unity Life & Accident Insurance Associ- 
ation); H. I. Seeley (Carolina Power and 
Light Gompany). 


New York State Insurance Department: 
Arthur F. Lamanda, formerly general law 
assistant to the justices of the supreme 
court, first department of New York, and 
Rober J. Malang, formerly assistant dis 
trict attorney in the Bronx, have been 
appointed deputy superintendents of in- 
surance. 

Adelbert G. Straub, Jr. has resigned is 
deputy superintendent of insurance. 
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AMERICAN CHRISTIAN Life Insurance 
Company, Fargo, North Dakota 


Changes Title 


The company changed its name to American Life 
and Casualty Insurance Company on June 15. Con- 
current with the change of name, the company moved 
into its new four story home office building in Fargo. 
In addition to the home offices of the American Life 
and Casualty, the building will house the studios and 
offices of WDAY Radio and Television and other busi- 
ness Offices. 


AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Offer Made for Stock 


Troy V. Post, president of American Independence 
Life Insurance Company and chairman of American 
United Services Insurance Company, both Houston, 
Texas, has made an offer of $46 per share for any or 
all of the stock of American Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Post presently is reported to be 
the largest individual stockholder of the Alabama 
company. 


BALTIMORE LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Elects New Officers 


Henry E. Niles was elected to the newly created post 
of executive vice-president of the company. Dudley 
Shoemaker, Jr. was elected treasurer. 

Fred I. Wunderlick, vice-president, was elected to 
the board of directors and will head the agency depart- 
ment to succeed Mr. Niles. Marlin W. Morgan was 
appointed superintendent of agencies and will be closely 
associated with Mr. Wunderlick in management of the 
agency department. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 


Annual Report 


Income, assets, surplus and reserves reached the high- 
est level in the history of this company according to the 
annual report for the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1954. 
An increase of $1,357,217, or 108.2%, in total income 
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from $1,254,179 as of Dec. 31, 1953 to $2,611,397 for 
the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1954 was reported while 
assets in the same period rose 53.9% from $1,737,668 
to $2,675,465, an increase of $937,797. 

Surplus increased $93,205, up 17.7% from $524,083 
at the close of the 1953 fiscal year to $617,289 for the 
similar period in 1954. The surplus for each $1,000 
of life insurance in force with the company is $37.33, 
according to the report. 

Reserves for life and accident and health insurance 
increased 82.6%, up $573,631, from $693,904 on Dec. 
31, 1953 to $1,267,535 on Dec. 31, 1954. An additional 
reserve of $207,557 was provided for payment of claims 
in the process of settlement and incurred claims not 
reported as of Dec. 31, 1954. 

Assets of the company are distributed between first 
mortgage loans (38.8%), U. S. Government bonds, 
federally insured savings and loan certificates and cash 
(35.0%), interest and premiums in collection (15.4%), 
and preferred stocks, home office building and policy- 
holders’ loans (10.8%). 


COASTAL STATES Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Estate Builder Contract Forbidden 


This company has been forbidden to sell a policy 
combining insurance and investment features. Circuit 
Court Judge J. Robert Martin, presiding in the Fifth 
Circuit of South Carolina, handed down the order 
which backed up Insurance Commissioner R. Lee 
Kelly’s previous refusal to relax his order disapproving 
the sale of these policies. 

Kelly—along with the Attorney General of South 
Carolina—felt the policy in question violated Section 
37-145 of the Insurance Code of South Carolina. 

According to Judge Martin, it was the “Estate 
Builder Contract” portion of the policy which violated 
the Code. Under this section, the insurance company 
set up investment accounts and invested in stocks with 
excess premiums it had charged. At the end of a speci- 
fied period of time, the investor was given his propor- 
tionate part of the account. 

In his ruling, Judge Martin declared: “I am con- 
vinced that this is an investment scheme which violates 
not only the letter and spirit of the South Carolina 
Statute but is contrary to the purpose and theory of 
life insurance.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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COASTAL STATES LIFE—Continued 


Judge Martin pointed out that the insured is offered 
more than insurance, he is given the chance to become 
a shareholder in an investment fund for the purpose 
of making a profit. “This is what the statute forbids,” 
he said. 


COSMOPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Plans Expansion 


The company has announced plans for an expansion 
program this fall. The first new states to be entered 
will probably be Mississippi, Arkansas, and Alabama. 
Harold Allen, special partner of Allen & Co., invest- 
ment firm of New York, has been elected a director 
and chairman of the board. The New York firm 
recently handled the public sale of most of the com- 
pany’s stock. 


DAVID CROCKETT LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Elects Vice-President 


A Dallas insurance executive of 25 years experience, 
Selby Rawlings, has been named vice president and 
director of this company and will be general manager. 
The company has acquired the General Motors building, 
2601 W. 7th St. for its home office. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, New York 


Writes Trade Workers Annuity 


One of the first multi-employer plans to pay retire- 
ment benefits to building trades workers on the Pacific 
Coast has been underwritten by the Society. The plan 
is a group annuity program which provides pension 
benefits for about one thousand eight hundred union 
plumbers in the Fresno, Calif., area, regardless of the 
number of contractors employing them over the years. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Declares Stock Dividend 


The board of directofs of the company declared a 
50% stock dividend payable on August 16th to stock- 
holders of record August 4, 1955. Immediately previous 
to the action of the directors, a special meeting of stock- 
holders was held, at which capital was expanded by 
$3,468,750 to $10,406,250. Stock dividend distributions 
in the past eleven years, including the one just approved, 
have increased the number of shares outstanding by 
828%. 
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GREAT SOUTHWEST LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Stock Split 
New Vice President 


Stockholders of the company have approved a two- 
for-one stock split and have authorized the sale of 
105,000 additional shares of common stock. Two ad- 
ditional shares of stock will be issued for each share 
owned by stockholders of record as of July 6. The 
stockholders also granted to each stockholder of record 
on July 9 an option to purchase one share of company 
stock for each three shares owned, including shares 
issued in the stock split. Stockholders’ options to pur- 
chase additional stock expired July 16. Any stock not 
subscribed for by eligible stockholders by that date will 
be placed on the open market. There currently are more 
than 2,000 stockholders. < 

Directors of the company also elected John M. 
Stewart to the position of executive vice president and 
assistant to the president. 


HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Writes Fire Fighters Benefit Group 


The International Association of Fire Fighters has 
entered into a contract with this company to provide 
group life insurance and hospital-surgical benefits for 
all salaried firemen who are members of the Interna- 
tional Association. The program also provides hospital- 
surgical protection for dependents. These benefits will 
be made available to approximately 88,000 Fire Fight- 
ers through their membership in some seven hundred 
Locals in the United States and Canada. Group Life 
Insurance will be made available in units of $1,000 up 
to a maximum of $6,000. The Hospital-Surgical cov- 
erages are written in amounts that are in keeping with 
charges being made by hospitals today. There is a $14 
daily payment for thirty one days for hospital room and 
board. The amount available for the extra or miscel- 
laneous hospital charges is $280 plus 75% of the excess 
up to $1,000. Up to $250 is available for surgical on a 
basis of scheduled payments. A flat $140 is payable 
for maternity cases. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Expands Group Coverages 


A number of organizational changes in the group de- 
partment of this company have been made. Asa F. 
Kinney, also assistant secretary of the company, has 
been appointed director of the group insurance admin- 
istration department; and Wallace E. Rockwell, 
formerly of the group underwriting and research 
department, is now group administrative assistant. 

A new pension trust and salary deduction sales unit 
was established in the group department and placed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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OUR NEW “705” CAN’T 
WRITE BUSINESS 


We recently ordered one of IBM’s 
new Type 705 “electronic brains.” 
The machine is fantastic. It does all 


sorts of mathematical gymnastics at light- 
ning speeds, and it has a “memory” unit 





in which data may be stored to produce Y 
other data. Y 


But it can’t write business. That detail Yj 
will still be handled by our Type 1955 Vj 
force of Shield Men who this year will 
surpass all their own brilliant past records 
for growth. 
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EAT IT TOO 


INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Officc 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharin 
(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$1,676,000 
$117.70 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 

















JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 


under the direct supervision of second vice-president 
Ward L. Funk. At the same time, the existing retire- 
ment plans and salary deduction division of the group 
sales and service department was discontinued, and a 
group annuity sales and service division was created. 

In connection with the establishment of the pension 
trust and salary deduction sales unit, three appoint- 
ments were made: Alvar W. Polk, Jr. to administrative 
assistant, James T. Burgess to supervisor of pension 
trust and salary deduction sales, and Philip W. Jeffer- 
son to assistant supervisor. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Heads Investment Departments 


George K. Cavenaugh, vice president and treasurer 
has been placed in charge of the investment depart- 
ments. He will now also be in charge of the mortgage 
loan, financial, and real estate departments. The new 
areas under Cavenaugh’s control were previously 
directed by vice president J. H. Barrier, who retired 
June 30. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Insurance 


New Accident and Sickness Program 


A portfolio of accident and sickness insurance policies 
providing broad coverage and liberal benefits has been 


I} 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


New Business For First Half 
Sets All-Time Record 


New business for the first six months 
of 1955 reached an all-time high of 
$52,943,033. This represents a 27% 
increase over the first six months 
of last year, which was the previous high 
for the company. 
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Life Insurance in force as of June 30, 1955 
was $889,193,287. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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introduced by this company. The new program has six 
commercial-type contracts: 1) An accident and sickness 
disability policy providing benefits for loss of time and 
income due to total disability; 2) An accident and 
sickness disability policy providing total disability bene- 
fits including partial disability in case of accident ; loss 
of life, limb or sight caused by accident ; blanket medical 
expense for accidents; and hospital and surgical ex. 





pense in the event of sickness; 3) An accident disability 
policy which provides loss-of-time protection in case 
of total disability resulting from an accident, along 
with the following optional features—partial disability ; 
loss of life, limb or sight; and blanket medical expense; 
4) An accident expense policy designed particularly 
for housewives, children, students and retired people; 
5) A family hospital expense policy and 6) An indi- 
vidual hospital expense policy. 


NATIONAL FOUNDERS LIFE 


Company, Houston, Texas 


Insurance 


New Company 


A public meeting of the stockholders was held June 
3, 1955, for the purpose of electing officers and directors 
of the new company, and to approve the corporation’s 
bylaws and charter. 

At the meeting, 90% of the voting stock was repre- 
sented. Warren M. Fleming was elected president and 
chairman of the board; Jack Musslewhite was elected 
vice president and secretary-treasurer, and will also 
serve on the board of directors ; George P. Montgomery 
was elected vice president and superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Helen Dryden was named assistant secretary. 

Other directors elected were as follows: Gamewell D. 
Gantt, of Gantt, Rice & Belk Insurance & Annuities 
Company; H. Lamar Jones, attorney and certified ac- 
countant ; B. J. Stahlman, president, StahIman Lumber 
Company; W. J. Mechura, president, Central Southern 
Oil Corporation; Hugh H. Hanson, M.D., of the Lum- 
mus & Reece Clinic, was elected to serve as medical 
director. 


NATIONAL LIFE Assurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 


Official Changes 


Harold R. Lawson has been elected president to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of the late Robert 
Fennell, Q.C. At the same time John A. Rhind was 
elected vice-president and treasurer. A. Howard Moffat 
continues as vice-president and superintendent of agen- 
cies and Lawrence C. Bonnycastle as vice-president. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Enters Group A & H 


This company introduced a full line of group accident 
and health coverages on July 1. As previously an- 
nounced, the accident and health offerings consist of 
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accident and sickness (weekly indemnity), employee 
hospital expense, employee surgical expense, employee 
medical expense, employee additional accident expense, 
employee polio expense, and employee major medical 
expense. Coverage for dependents is available on all 
A & H policies except weekly indemnity accident and 
sickness. 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Chairman of Board 


Merle G. Summers has been elected chairman of the 
board of this company. At the same time, authorization 
has been announced of a ten-for-one-split in the com- 
pany’s stock, increasing the number of shares outstand- 
ing from 6,000 to 60,000 shares par value $10. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Mutualization Plan Upheld 


The California’s Supreme Court on June 27 upheld 
the plan of mutualization under which ownership of 
Pacific Mutual will go to its policyholders. Since 1950 
action in the courts by a dissident group of stockholders 
of the “old company” has delayed full completion of the 
mutualization plan, despite the fact that the old company 
stockholders had agreed to the rehabilitation agreement. 
The mutualization plan was approved by the California 
commissioner, the company’s policyholders, and subse- 
quently upheld by California courts, culminating in 
Supreme Court’s action. The appellants (stockholders 
of “old company’’) have filed a petition for a rehearing 
of the case in the State Supreme Court and intend to 
ask for the removal of the present directors and voting 
trustees. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Increases Net Retention 


The company has increased the limits for its ordinary 
policies to $1,000,000. This limit will apply to individ- 
uals at ages 27 to 45 who heretofore have been restricted 
to a maximum of $500,000. At the same time all limits 
for men and women 27 years of age and older, including 
substandard ratings have been doubled. 

All of the new limits may be applied for at one time 
except in the case of individuals 51 years of age and 
older. In such cases only one half of the new limit will 
be issued within a period of two years. 

The entire risk on all Prudential policies is retained. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Stock Split 20 for | 
Stock Dividend | for 4 


The capital stock of the company has been split 
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twenty for one resulting in eight million shares, par 
value $5. 

A stock dividend of 25% will be paid August 15th 
to stockholders of record on July 15. The company 
expects to pay a 20¢ a share dividend in the September 
quarter. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Concord, New Hampshire 


Elects New President 


Douglas B. Whiting, formerly vice president and 
actuary, has been elected president succeeding John 
V. Hanna who became chairman of the board. Clayton 
L. Jackson was named actuary. 




























ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico. Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
Write to— 








Le 


| Company 7 


GA TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











WANTED: Assistant Actuary 


@ A large Midwest company with plans for ex- 
pansion has a splendid opportunity for young 
man who has completed his fellowship or asso- 
ciateship examinations. Please write stating ex- 
perience, age, family status and expected salary. 
All eligible members of our staff have been in- 
formed of this ad. Replies will be held confi- 
dential. 


BOX L-91 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St. New York 38, N. Y. 
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David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 


(Elects Vice- President) ........+. Aug. 76 
Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 

(Company Reinsured) .............May 87 
Eastern Life, New York 

(Blects Treasurer) .......seeeee. --Jan, 77 
Equitable Life, Le Moines 

(Officer Promotions) .........-.++- July 68 


Equitable Life, New York 
(Writes Trade Workers Annuity) Aug. 76 
Farm Bureau Ins. Companies, Columbus 


(Executive Changes) ............. July 68 
Farin Byes Ry, Cohemiae 
(New Regional Office) ..........-- Jan. 77 
(Nationw ~y ‘Hxpansion—iNew 
TitheS) .cccccccccccccccccccsere Mar. 105 
Farmers Traders Life, Syracuse 


(Now Writes Par Business Only).Mar. 105 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 

(Elects Executive Vice-President) Jvly 68 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battie Creek 







(Denies F.T.C, Charge) .......... June 97 
Fidelity Union Life, Dallas 
(New Officers Elected) ..........Mar. 105 
First National Life, Atlanta 
(Changes to Legal Reserve with 
WT SEO on cedscccccess eoeeesMar, 105 
First National Life, Detroit 
Company Licensed) ........... ---Jan, 77 
— Life, Anniston 
er July 68 
Franklin 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) .......... Feb. 69 
(Stock ) .-Mar. 105 
(Stoek SF pvusised July 69 
(Declares Stock Di Dp vsevece Aug. 76 
General American, St. Louis 
(inplites Group Beneficiary 78 
"Bin ay ~ im National, Atlanta 
(Proposed New Company) eseecces J 98 
Gleaner Life, Detroit 
(Merger Effected) ........scecccees Apr. 71 


(Societies Merge) New Home 
ME 0.64.0605000000eieeeeesesaues May 87 
Government Employees Life, a 
(Increases Capital) ..........e00. 78 
Government Personnel Mutuai, San iptente 


(Dividend Scale Raised) ...... ° 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
lares Stock Dividend) ........ pr. 72 
(New Board “papenen) cewede woke pr. 72 
Great Southern Life uston 
(Declares Stockholders. Dividend) .Jan. 78 
(Officers Elected) ........... cocee ste 72 
(Re-Enters Arkansas) ........... July 69 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 
SOE ENNUEED. cdccccccccceccesseses Aug. 77 
(New Vice-President) ............ Aug. 
Great Western Life, Oklahoma City 
(Ker Vice-President) ............ ly 69 
Offers Additional Stock) ........ July 69 


Great-West Life, Winnipe 
(New Chief Executive Officer) wrens 
Group Health Mutual Life, Seat ttle 
(Reinsured by Group Health 
BEEN, SELD  scaccsesccssee ...-Mar. 105 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
(Officers Promoted) 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Elects New Vice- wyeueents) ees May 87 
Guardian Life, New Y 
(Non-Can Major- "Medical Policy) ..Jan. 78 
Feb. 69 


CRONE BORGES cxccococcccceescsces 

(New Vite-P PEROMEEEMED ccccccceccce Feb. 69 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Board Meetings to Travel) ...... Jan. 79 

(Executive Promotions) ......... -Apr. 72 


Home Friendly Insurance, ape 
u 


(New Officers Elected) ........... e 98 
Home Life, New 

(New Counsel Ap) ‘Bilton eeeese --Feb. 69 
Home State Li ate. Kialioma ‘City 

(Dewnles CAamttal) ..cccccccsccccces . pe. 72 

(New Vice- ~~ SEN eeeunoee6ee r. 72 

(Writes Fire Fighters Benefit soap 
ICT Corporation, Dallas 

(Acquires Interest i beeennpsen 

I” eee eeeeeee-June 100 

Industrial "Life, Dalias * 

(New Vice-President) eeeoeeeeeses July 69 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 

(Purchases Home Office) ........ July 70 
inpernationel — Fort Worth 

(New President) ...... sbCsesectee June 98 


Interutate Life h 


GOW COMBGRT) cecccsccccccscese dh WD 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Heads Investment Departments). Aug. 78 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Opens Group Claims Field Office) .Jan. zs 
(Centralization Program) ..... o++.Feb. 
educes Group Polio Rates) -++-June $8 
(New Vice-President) ...........June 99 
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(Small Group Package paw) --Zaly » 
(Expands Group Coverages) Aug. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Promotion) ......eeseeeeeeeee--Mar, 106 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
pane Operating a ..-May 87 
lines National Life, Fort Wayne 
ff ose Quarterly Divi idend ree 3 
Chowne pateun - Manual)..Mar. 108 
ew Lad cal Expens 
Polici eve rss doors canes 106 
New York 


Manhattan Life, 
(Liberalizes Aviation Ratings). 


.-Mar. 107 
Matson Assurance, _ Francisco 


ee) rear Feb. 70 
Mercantile arity olulte. Dallas 

(Stock Increase Voted) ........... 87 
Midland Rotel Life, Columbus 

(Elects Vice-President) ......... Mar. 107 

(Premium Reduction) ........... Mar. 107 

(New Accident & Sickness ae: 78 
Midland eens Life, Watertown 

(Control Sough gbeveueessneeese =. 107 


(Purchase Offer Accepted) 
(Elects Executive Vice- President) . Jane 99 
(Officers Promoted) ...........++. July 70 


Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
(Officers Elected) ...........++++ Mar. 108 
Monumental Life, — 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ...... June 99 
Municipal Ins. Co. oy merica, be 
Cap! TRETORES) occccecccccves 
Muscle Shoals Tite, Florence 
(New Comp: pany) SbRbe awe aQCeedocces July 71 
Mutual Benefit Life, pewerk 
(Fe Remain in Newark) ........... ‘eb. 
(Discloses New Building yiane) . ae 108 
Mutual Life of New York, New 
Issues New Policies) ........... 109 
Hospital Policy Premium Cut) . Jane 99 
— wy Life, St. Paul 
ves to New Heme Office 
Building) nq0seSenteseeesneeouees Apr. 73 
National penhere Life, Dallas 
(ICT Affiliation) ....cccccccccces June 100 
National Teaaiity Lite, Little Rock 
(New Vice-President) ............ July 71 


National Fidelity ite Kansas City 
National a Life, Houston 


(New Company) eghues eee seuseeses Aug. 78 
National Life, Toronto 

CIEE CED  cenesecccccveces Aug. 78 

Declares Stock pees) siesese June 99 
National Life, Montpelier 

os Mobile Homes) ........ ‘eb. 7 

(Office: ected and Promoted) . .Mar. 1009 


National Masonic Provident, Mansfield 

(Schultz Elected Secretary) ..June 100 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

(New Executive Vice- ——- June 100 
National Travelers, Des Moi 

(Revises Additional Benefit 


meee) cueeeeeeeeeseeeceees June 100 
New England Mutual, 
ened partment of = Feb. na 
Aopela® aay ay! éaneas eecee ‘eb. 
(Enters Group A. 8. Field) .....Apr. 3 
(Enters Group A & H) .......... 


New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 


(Investment in the — - --July 71 


New York Life, New Y 
(Liberalizes nderwriting Rules). nae. 73 
(New vere ED -Vensavevex ne 101 
(Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Boiicy) 
June 101 
New York ie Sovings Baet Banks Life, New_York 
(New Officers Elected) ...... -...-Mar. 110 
(Increases Dividend’ Scale) 60scees May 88 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Elects New President) .......... Apr. 73 


North American Life Chea 


(LA beralizes Non- Medical rules) ..Jan. 79 
(Board Chairman & President 





(New Rates for Women 
Northeastern Life, New ork 

(Elects New Chairman of Board) Aug. 79 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(New Vice- President) wosgbaedeu June 101 


Ooridental Life, Los Angeles 


(Reinsures Peso Business) ........Feb. 71 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
Acquires Additional Stock) Suton Mar. 110 
Officers er Mar. 110 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
cers Promoted) ccocccccccc Mar. 110 
Old American Life, Seattle 
(Officers Promoted) ........ shesnos Apr. 74 
Pogse Mutual, Los Ange 
Partial Restoration of 1 Benefits) . -May 88 
Mutualization 4 A, Upheld) . Aug. 79 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans — 
(New Vice-Presidents) ............Feb. 71 





(Elects Vice-President) .......... July 72 
(New Employee Major Medical 
COVETERR) cvccceccccccccesesconre July 72 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Distributed) .............-. Apr. 74 
Penn Mutual Life, a 
(Staff Promotions) .........--+- Mar. 110 


Pennsylvania Life, ‘Viealth & Accident, 
Philadelphia 





(Changes Name) ........++++eeeeee Feb. 72 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 

(Formerly Pennsylvania Life, 

|. FS GaSe errr rs Feb. 72 

(Business Reinsured) ............+- pr. 74 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Officers Promoted) .........++++0+ Apr. 74 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Apr. 74 

(Personnel Director Appointed) ..July 72 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(New Actuary) ccscccssccccseccoses b. 72 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

(New Agency Vice-President) ...Mar. 111 

(New Vice-President) ............ Apr. 
Postal Life, New York 

(Eliminates Guarantee) .......+..+- Feb, 72 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

(Takes Over A & H Business) ....Feb. 72 

(Elects New Officers) ............. May 88 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

Officers Promoted) ............. June 101 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

ee Promotions) ......... Mar. 111 
Prudential, Newark 

(Plans New Western Home Office) .Jan. 79 

Mort; Mb sg amy | ES: Feb, 72 

Plans Variable Income Plan) Apr. 74 

New Vice-President) .........- une 101 

(Increases Net Retention) eee Aug. 79 
Pyramid Life, Charlotte 

(Capital Increase) ......+..+..e0+ Mar. 111 
Republic National Life, Dallas 

(Executive Appointments) ........ Feb. 72 

(New Vice-President) ........++++. Feb. 73 

(Officers Promoted) ..........+++ Mar, 111 
Reserve Life, Valias 

(Elects New Officers) .........++.- Apr. 75 
Security-Connecticut Life, New Haven 

(New Company Chartered) ...... July 72 
~~ Mutual, Binghamton 

(Enters Virgin eee Apr. 75 

(Van Schaick Chairman of stam, 108 

e 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Wins in District CeaEe) ccccccces Jan. 80 
Shield —_ Fort Worth 
equired by Continental) ........Feb. 69 
southined') Life, Dallas 


(Officers Promoted) .............-. pr. 75 
(Board Approves Southland canteiy am 
uly 

Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Elects Vice-President) .......... May 88 

(Territorial Expansion) ......... June 102 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Vice-President) ............-Feb. 73 
State ‘Mutual Life, Worcester 

(New Maj Medical Expense 

WEED. accecsctssvvcseseqveeeese May 88 

Stonewall Life, Mobile 

(New Compan y), ebodeeveceseoecces Apr. 75 
Sun Life, Mont ral 

(Actuarial Appointments) ......... Feb. 73 
Tennessee Life, Houston 

(New President) ....cccccccccccees Feb. 73 
Texas Life, Waco 

(Officers Promoted) ..........+++-- Apr. 75 


Texas Prudential, Galves 
(Miects Ixecutive Vice- President) . Jan. 80 

Taree Hart 
(To Amend Charter) . . eocsossoeqiam 80 
(Writes_Railroad Case} 
(Stock See. Authorized) 
(Stock Split 20 for 1) ....... 
(Stock TRvidesa. qt for 4) 





Union Any Life, Cincinnati 


( TS Wlected) .ccccccccccccccs Mar. 111 
United 1 Bankers Life, Dalias 
Uy CEE MMOD 605000000080 May 89 
Uni ite ‘ashingto n 
(New Director of agenees) nS ep. May 89 
United States Life, N York 
recuse Selling of ‘Grenp Plans). oe 80 
ints General Counsel ....... y 89 


Unite a Chicago 
ng “a —ratense~ed June 102 
bear ER... ompany of America, 
cago 
a United Insurance) . 


..June 102 

United Life & Accident, Concor 

(Elects new President) Sake eek Aug. 79 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 

Declares Stock Dividend) ..... ..-Apr. 75 
Washington National, Evanston 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ..... June 102 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

CES WOON D 6 vic ssakecsnssvescc May 89 
Western States fe, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) .......... June 102 
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Affiliated National Hotels Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 8 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas ¢ RE Tees OIE, BENOD,. nc ccc awenscendccenectcccenvauss 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. { Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 32 National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 7 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Ut: National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. $ National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. North American Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, II. Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 2 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, IL. 5 Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. ... Old Republie Credit Life, Chicago, Il. 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa e Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. Paul Revere TAGs, Worcester, Maes. ...cccccccscccccccesccccescce 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 5 Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 52 Provident Life, Bismarck, N. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ; Recordak, Incorporated, New York, 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, C ’ Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
De Soto Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. 3 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, (¢ 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
}reat Southern Life, Houston, Texas ‘nderwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. xo Tnion Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. Re Sak Se, Cue, Be 
- : . nited Insurance, Chicago, IU. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. "nited Life & Accident, Concord, N. 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. ‘nited Services Life, Washington, D. ¢ 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Inc. Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Speakman, Frank M., Philade!phia, 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Tl. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 








Give you a weekly report and review of all happen- 
ings of importance in the insurance world. Instruc- 
tive, concise, accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost—$7.50 
a year for Life; $15.00 for Fire and Casualty. 






































ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC fiwioneca ny. 


Best’s Life News 





